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troducimg thts work to research scholars and teachers in 
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R. BarasuBRAMANIAN 


PREFACE 


The substance of this book first appeared as an article 
in the Tnstitute’s periodical, the Indian Philosophical Annual, 
Volume XIV (1980-81). ‘The contents gt the article have 
been revised and enlarged for preparing this book. The 
last two chapters have been added. 


The book is the outcome of my classes in Research 
Methodology to M. Phul. students and ol|my cxpericnce as 
a guide to research, scholars in this Institute. Though the 
book is specially concerned with ResG Teh in philosophy, it 
also contains points of general interest toiresearch scholars. 
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CHAPTER I 
{ 


PRELIMINARIES | 


1. THE TERM ‘RESEARCH’ 


|” In some'English words the prefix ‘re’ acts as a living, © 
1c. active, prefix and conveys the idea of repetition (c.g. | 


In ‘reaffirm’ and ‘rebirth’) or the idea of return to previ- 
ous state (e.g. in ‘rcappear’, ‘rediscover’). But in some 
other words the prefix ‘re’ has become obscured or un- 
recognizable, so that the words carry special senses (e.g. in 
‘react’, ‘rebcl’, ‘relic’, ‘recluse’, ‘rebate’, ‘refine’, and ‘re- 


proach’). The hyphen is often employed when the writcr 


wishes to stress the living nature of the prefix as in ‘re- 
cession’ in contrast to ‘recession’ or in ‘rc-cover’ in con- 
trast to ‘recover’. | 


The distinction made above maybe drawn upon for 
understanding the meaning of the word tresearch’. In 


older English the prefix ‘re’ of this word. was a living pre-__. 


fix and the term meant ‘the repetition of a search’, ‘search- 
ing again’. But in current usage the prefix is obscured and 
the term-has.a different meaning, namely’ ‘carcful.scargh’, 
or ‘intensc investigation’, The Oxford Universal Dicttonary 
(1974) Setines TRE wGrA as ‘the act of searching (closely or 
carefully) for or after a specified thing or person’. The 
noun may also be.used asa countable, id. with an article; 
to denote a particular case or’ cases of rescarch as jn ‘a 
rescarch/researches into modern values’! ‘Chus it is the 






manner of searching rather than the repetition of an carlicr 
search that terzes research, It is a more penctrating 


Search than the one we ordinarily undertake in any field 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPILY 


merely to gaim general acquaintance with it. It is critical — | 
marked Dy a questioning attitude. 


The purpose of being critical is unravelling hidden 
truths which are ordinarily missed or clossed over in «a 
gencral study of a subject. The aim of research is thus to 
advance oyer the knowledge already possessed-in a subject. 
The Oxford Advanced Learner's Dickonary of Current 
English (1980) therefore gives the following definition: ‘in- 
vestigation undertaken in order to discover new facts, get 
additional information, ete.’ ies 

1 mauvion 


——__ -—_— 
. 


Now, ‘an intensive investigation for the sake of addi- 
tional information’ has two implications. The aim of addi- : 
tion assumes that one actually knows in a general way 
‘About the field “under “investivation: ~Theré can be no 
question of adding fo knowledge if one is totally unfami- 
liar with the field in question. A knowledge of the basic 
elements of acheld is a necessary preliminary to contribu- 
tion in knowledge. Again, the characteristic of intensity. 


—— ee ee 


in research implies that the-aréa of -research.has necessarily 


to be limited. If the investigator is obliged to run his 
mind over a wide area, his treatment would naturally be 
diffuse and in no way different from his preliminary know- 
ledge of it. he area of research will thus necessarily be 
narrower than the broad field in which the investigator is 
expected to have basic knowledge. It will belong to that 
ficld and will have to be carefully selected. 





Summing up the four ideas that we have brought out 
above, we may define research thus: a, critical investigation 
into a chosen area within a familiar field for the purpose of 


furthering the knowledve about the area selected. 
4 — aioe, ne —- —~- ae er —— 
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We may also clarify that the contribution to know- 
ledge may be cithcr by discovering. new truths as such or 
by rovicing and correcting existing knowledge ol traths 
and thereby presenting the known truths in a mew hight, 
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PRELIMINARIES 


2, THE METHODOLOGY or RESEARCH 


| oe term ‘methodology’ comes from the. word 
method’. So the concept of method in research has first 
to be explained. We may distinvuish between two aspects 
. of a research undertaking — its content and its method. 
On The content is what we intend to present to a learned 
audience. It is the substance of a research work, its sub- 

r Ject-mattcr..The method is how we sect about dealing with 

' the subject. a | 


‘ 


. Between the two, the content*is of primary, or intrin- 
sic, importance in the scnse that this is our contribution 
to. knowledge. The importance of the method is second- 
ary, or instrumental, in the sense that the method is good 
tothe extent that it subserves the intcrests of the content. 
Any method cannot he arbitrarily imposed on the content. 
The method must take after and suit ‘the nature of the 
content. [It must he adequate to the content. 


‘We find. that the method that is followed in one disci- 
pline cannot apply to another. Thc method of a physical 
science, like chemistry, suchas cxperiment in a laboratory, 
cannot be adopted for a social science, like economics, 
which hak to depend on the observation of a Jarge number 
and varicty of facts, or statistics. In a subject like philo- 
sophy where we deal with fundamental problems, which 
occupy a very abstract level of inquiry, the method has 
necessarily to rely on a type of reflection which is far 
removed from laboratory and field work. If we think of 
divisions within a branch of knowledge, there again 
methods vary. <A spccial feature of classical Indian philo- 
sophy which distinguishes it from modern Western philo- 
sophy is that it relies on scriptural texts as sources 0! 
knowledge. Without going into the merits of the case, we 
might note that this class of philosophy calls for exegetical 
interpretation and cannot depend entircly on logical ana- 
lysis or speculation as in the other case. The same varia- 
tion in methods applies to specific topics discussed by re 


search investigators. 


THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCGILD IN iilLLOSOVIY 


(. ‘hus the critorion for the excellence of a method is its 
\dequacy to inect the demands of the content. ) ‘Lo the 
xtent it is'tadequate the method enhances the value of the 
research work, and to the extent it is not it can detract 
‘rom that value. For this reason, a researeh worker has to 
say attention not only to what he deals with but also to how 

jeals with it. Hence the study of research method as - 
uel) beconses necessary for a research worker. 


(The term ‘methodology’ means ‘the systematic study 
* method’, ‘the science of method’, or ‘the theory of 


method’. )The methodology of research is the special study 
5f the méthods adopted in research. It may be possible 


to identify certain features which are common in the 


methods adopted in various chsciplines, Tields, and arcas, 


while their distinctive characteristics adapt themselves to 


different disciplines, ficlds, and areas. And the purpose of 
» research methodology is to identify the vencral and con- 
stant features of research method on the one hand and on 
-he other to ascertain how the particular features of 
method vary accoding to the nature of the disciplines, 
fields, and areas where it operates. The basis of this in- 
quiry consists in the conercte cases of research. already 
done. Such an investigation will enable us to know the - 
strengths and weaknesses, the successes and |failures ex- 
nibited in the implementation of methods by research 
workers. The importance of methodology, whigh in essence 
s profiting by the experience of previous researchers, 3s 
chat it helps us to avoid the wastage involved in the trial 
and crror procedure. Methodology of research is a 


. 
4 
‘ 


f 


crowing science, taking in every helpful method newly 


‘iscovered. - 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT OF RESEARCH 


This is called by various namics, such as ‘thesis’, 
: ’ : . , 4 
Csser AKON, "TCS. rch report special study " snonograph ; 


Pa LB | 


ese panes, however, are nol sure mdications of thie 
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‘ 2 
fe ey ay 
length of the products. in any case, these are much 


| 
longer than a ‘research paper’, which would occupy 


anything less than about fifty pages) For our convenience 
we may classify the rescarch products other than a rescarch 
paper into two types. The longer, one, say about two 
hundred and fifty pages, may be called ‘thesis’ and the 
shorter one, say about a hundred pages, may be called 
‘dissertation’. : | 


The term ‘thesis’iapplics to the theme as well as to the 
work which critically treats of it. ‘What 1s your thesis?’ 
means ‘What is your argument, your contenticn?’ In ‘what 
is the argument of your thesis?’ the term ‘thesis’ refers to 
the work. By a ‘monograph’ is meant a' treatise on a single 
theme. Though this term is conventionally applied to the 
shorter research product of about a hundred pages, in 
essence every research product is a! monograph. The 
critical nature of a.research work reqyires that it confine 
itsclf toasingle theme. ‘Research report and ‘special study’ 
may represent a product occupying the size of what we 
have described as a thesis or of the one we have called . 
dissertation. : 
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All these products are characterized by .critical in- 
vestigation, which qualifies them for the status of researc) 
work and contrasts then from purcly expository accounts 
of known facts, like text books. | 


* 
‘\ Onaprer 1 


[ 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Everyone cannot be a good researcher in a branch of 
knowledge just because he is ‘nterested in it, Mere interest 
is a qualification for acquiring knowledge. But to con= 
tribute to knowledge calls for appropriate disposition, Or 
aptitude. The disposition for research consists of both 
gencral and special qualifications. By general qualifica-_ 
tions we mean those that arc expected in any rescarcher 
irrespective of his field. The special qualifications are those . 
which are demanded by the nature of each Feld. | 

1 GENERAIT, QUALIFICATIONS FOR RESKARGCH 
Ll. Proficiency in, the. Field of Research 
Since research is meant for advancement in knowledge 
‘na familiar fic}d, 1 presupposes a good grasp of the 
fundamentals of |thar field. Onc may be interested in 
a particular — of knowledge without ever having 
studied it. Such!an interest may prompt him to make a 
serious study ft But acquiring knowledge in a field 
for the first timd-is mot the same as contributing to 
knowledge in it. Tt 1s only those who are already 
— proficient ny alield that can make fresh discovcrics In any 
nrea of that ficld. ‘“Chercfore a rood knowledge of the 
cuadamentals of the field is a pre-requisite for conducting 
eesearch ie any part of that field. The time meant for 
research ws WOb to WO Spee On LCQUITTAY basic information 
in it just because one likes it. 














A f° | QUALIFICATIONS FOR RESEARCH | 7&3 

_ _ ” nef 
sal 3 1.2. euristic Motivation | " 

aa rf. ‘ | " 

ada ti The researcher must be curious to discover jhiddent: of 


S he (>) truths. Curiosity is of course present inva generallway Inf 

} ‘all individuals in the sense of a desire am improve one’s; 
knowledge. But most people will be satisfied with learns! 
ing from others who already happen to know. The more; 
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f intense type of curiosity is the desire to discover for one=,' 

, ; self something about which anyone is hardly aware. In), 

or ia most. cases even this higher curiosity is short-lived, i.evc! 
BS F after a time the desire to find out something may fade outi, 
Re Hi because of the demanding nature of the effort, called fort) 
3 vy In a genuine researcher the curiosity to!discover i 18 persis— 4: 
SIRS tent. In spite of distractions, delay sy and: everr disapSt 
an iF pointments, he will not rest without finding -31 solution n toe 

Ret the problem, agitating his mind. This quality, ’ may; bed 
for discerned ina good researcher even at the beginning, forte 
Bi k one endowed with the motivation to discover will exhib bite 
3 ye a flair for the right kind of topic for research’ and ‘come, # 
i E out with onc. np ES gap 
Se | em oF ri: ie 
"1 * try oT et 

E 13. Reflective Ability a ers: 


To be able to fulfil his cuiiosity, the, vetnadh’ -worker,? 
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3 11USt possess ability to think systematically. . In ; a general: * 

e way, all individuals are given to reflection, because even. the. + 

3 : ik) . affairs of life call for it. But it is usually casual, and: ‘con-" : 

ARS - tingent on circumstances. This may be sufficient: ito meet, 
' the requirements of action. But to find a solution to an! 
* intellectual problem, reflection has to ‘be systematic and 

%.F _ unconditional. It must proceed from step to step in a cO- 

a herent and cogent manner until a solution opens, up. 
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vera fundamentals. 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH IN pHILOSOrH? 
nowledge; and life. it seeks 
les of knowing) 


is the orpranizatio 

level of organization which we © 
wiledge and encompasses the 
Hence restarc in phitosophy 
-alls for a type of rellection Hat stewdily keeps UP the con- 
cept of the whole while scanning the parts, whether of 
-eality, knowledge or valucs. Thus, although reflection 13 
indispensable 1, all disciplines, philosophic reflection has 


-o be synthetic and synoptic. 


sf the universe, k 
deing, the princip 
at thew basis. Plu 
HOLS beyond the 
in any Ipranch of kno 
range of human knowledge: 


| 


9.2,~- Language of Source 
| 
s of ‘nformation are 


In philosuphy the main source 
written materials. There 1s no place for Experimentation” an 


very little for field studics. Abstract concepts are foun 
discussed awe andwritken (on pape! palm 


‘tren records — h 
ieaf or stone slabs), type? or printed, published or unpub- 
ished, and in various languages. The resort tO written 
sources requires the rescarcncr LO now the language of 
rhe sou ree, such as Sanskrit, Pali, Tamil, German or Tibe- 
tan. yixperl nowledyge of a language is op field by itself. 
_ The researcher sn philosophy: ‘che happens to possess it, 
“stands at 4 definite andvantage: But at the minimum he 
should possess 4 Coir working knowledge of the languages 
so that he could follow the trend of a text and grasp the - 
aubject-matter If there 1s a specific diMiculty in regard to 
, word or 4 phrase OF even a section, the help of a langu- 
age expert could be utilized. 


ce of Reporting 


ea general 


9.3, Langue : 
qualification. A research 


This is of 
scholar in any discipline iS expected to possess proficiency in 
. which he 1s required by the establishment 


rhe languas* in 
nis findings: Without adequate power of expres- 
We may not in communica- 


to report 2} 
sion in that language b | 
LO (lic reader. we lly describe 
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QUALIFICATIONS | FOR RESEARCH | 


this requirement as a special qualification for the resear- 
cher in philpsophy because In philosophy we depend more 


on language as a tool of communication than in any other 


field. Symbols, formulac, visual aids, etc. would do part 
of the job ‘it other fields. But in the. rarefied atmosphere 
- of abstract concepts as in philosophy we cannot succced in 
communicating our ideas without a very carefully framed 
language. Graphic representations, though not ruled out, 
cid only limited use in this case.’ 


Command ‘of language for the researcher docs not 
mean his being a literary artist. Thic language of a thesis 
‘is not meant for delight but for clear understanding. 


Hence what the writer is expected to. possess is the capa 


city to: express himsclf in-correct language. | He should, 


know the right words for the ideas, follow the rules of, 


grammar and punctuation, and » observe the. logical , Sen} 


‘quence of sentenccs and paragraphs. ~ Correct expression, : 


~ alone ensures clear comprehension, Ifthe language happens, 
ta be pleasing also, so much.is it better, because it will. 
then mitigate the tedium of reading. In fact,. the clear. 


prose of a correct writer is itself felicitous. But mere fell. - 


‘city of language is no substitute for clarity. 
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KINDS OF TOPICS FOR RESEARCH IN 


. PHILOSOPHY — 


1. THE _ BASIC-TYPES.OF_TOPICS 


A verulal of a large number of existing research pro- 


ducts in philosophy, theses for instance, would reveal that» 


topics for rgsearch in philosophy fall into two broad catc- 
rorics. Th difference between them ig not absolute but 
relative, They are not ‘mutually exclusive types: ‘They. 
represent rather two trends which’ involve each other but 


” 


which differ in regard to their focus’and margin, One 


type has its focal attention on a thinker or text and proceeds 7 


. | . a ° ‘ . . ° $ 
to discuss the philosophical concepts specially occurring 1m 
that thinker or text. ‘The other has for its focus a concepl 


and examines the nature and significance of this concept 
taking into consideration the views offered by a variety of | 


ples just to show 
(2) ‘Con- 
hilosophy’: 


thinkers and texts. Here are two exam 
the contrast ° (1) ‘Advaita in Srimad Bhdgavata’ 
sclousness: its Character and import in Indian p 


Ll. Whinker- or Lextabased Lop Te 
The thinker or text chosen 1 s usually one less_known 


‘ 


than others, so that there 1S. plenty of ream tor con 


—_—_— 


e. The facets of thought found ina less known 


thinker or text when brought to light make a distinct con- 
tribution to knowledge. But this does not mean that a 
thinker or text that ‘; well known should as a rule be ex- 
eluded, For even of a well-known thinker or text there may 
be aspects thisat cure nol welt kKnOW)\e “Tf the investigator 1s 
confident that there ‘s some facct In sucl) a source which 


to knowledg 
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KINDS OF TOPICS 11 
e \ , ’ 
has not reccived sufficient attention, nething prevents him ; 


from dealing with such a subject. | ; 


lle 


1.2. Concept-based Topics | 
The tepic may turn round, a fingle important concept 

or even a system. of concepts representing a school of philo-.. 
sophy. The concept or concepts |may be the less known 
ones, to provide scope for new knqwledge. Even the more | 
prominent concepts may be chosen if the researcher feels 
that there’are implications in them which are not so well | 
known. | | | | 


es Comparative Toptes & | 
eG The two categorics-of topics distinguished above have 
ee (7) béen cited so far only with an individual point of reference —: 
That is to say, the first has been lexplaincd with reference . | 
to an individual thinker or text, and the second with refer- | 
ence to an individual concept or an individua system of 
concepts. It may be observed itt this stage that both these 
Categorics of topics admit of being adopted ‘on a compara- 
tive basis.\IThe comparison, agiin, may be from within-the 
ce same tradition or from. two-different_traditions. Thus a 
‘Rinker in one tradition may be compared with another 
connected with him or similar to him either in the samc 
tradition or in adifferent tradition. The two thinkers» 
— again; may: be compared either. with reference to all that 
they stand for or with refereiice to sOme_ specific point of | 
meeting. The same procedurcs apply to the comparison of 
two texts. Coming tothe concept-based type of topic, 
a concept occurring in one school may he compared 
with the samc or a parallel concept occurring in another 
school cither of the same tradition or of another tradition. © 
- Likewise, a whole system of concepts, i.¢. a school as such, | 
of one tradition, may be compared with a parallel 
system belonging cither to the same or to a different tradi- 
{ion. : _ 
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we have explained previously, may involve comparison. : f 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCITL IN PHILOSOPHY 


“co. cxample, when dealing with a thinker or text, one may 


| \herthinker or text. Likewise, when dealing with con- 
epts, one may have to examirc how once conception of a 
concept stands to other conceptions of it or now one 
ystem of concepts stands to other systems. But such 
»mparisons are incidental to the topic. What we have 
. mind when we speak of comparative projects as such 
- those where comparisons are deliberate and are intend- 


to constitute thie topic. , 


Comparatively oriented research projects must satisfy 
. ras ° a SS ce A me ee . 
1¢ following principles. 


(1) The research worker must have fair knowledge of | 
oth the areas compared. Otherwise the treatment of the | 
ubject is bound to be one-sided, and comparison would | 
} 


xist only in name. 


2) .Comparison shauld. not be. forced. and_arhitrary. 


‘omparison would be natural only if it 1s instituted bet- 
veen two areas which have common ground. 


(3) Comparison should_be intellectually_purposeful, . 
‘he purpose of comparison being to bring out less known 
‘eatures in both the phenomena compared, each serving as 
. tool and occasion! to draw out the other. ‘This require- 
nent implies that comparison should not be made for in- 
‘lating the size of the product or for extra-academic pur-. 
noses such as denigrating one of the persons or positions 
somparced. | . 4 | 
(4) Comparison will add to knowledge only if it is 
analytica].. That iq to say, instead of comparing two things 
im general om they should: be compared aspect. by 
ASpPect. 7 


2, MEWA-PHILOSOQPHICAL TOPICS 


Philosophy discusses reality, knowledge, and values. 
The discussion about philosophy itself is meta-philosophy. 
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KINDS OF TOPICS | 
own that philosophers differ — oe 
+] every important quesvon though Lhiere on 
on almost vo, Why do they cliffer? And in so far as 
agreements 4 ich philosophy is. more sound than_others in 
they differ, WO sion? such are. the problems to which 
regard to each que ~..1f In order to meet these 


; resses itself. 
meta-phitosophy_ade o dig into the very founda- 


aw —1_philosophy has to } | 
SSUES) pilosophy. Thus meta-philosophy examines the 
origin, orksuppositions, coals, methods, resi anc 
of philosophy by comparing the achicvements ol different 
philosophers. This being the nature of meta-philosophy, 


research in this area requires sufficient experience in the 
pursuit of philosophy as such. | 


It is well kn 


\ 


» INTER-DISCIPLINARY .. TOPICS 


All tiie types of projects discussed so far are within the 
discipline of philosophy. Apart from these intra-discipli- 
nary projects, we have to provide for. anew demand: inter- 
disciplinary projects. Inter-disciplinary - investigation 18 a 
feature of modern knowledge. Jhe special scientists were 
responsible for this type of investigation. (Apart from in- 
vestigation in the old beaten tracks of distinct branches. of 
science, there is an increasing tendency to work between 


‘the tracks, as it were, i.e. between branches which have 


common areas of interest. This interaction among specific 
sciences has led to the development of new branches, ©: 


pio-chemistry, bio-physics, ecology, meteorology, and de- 


mography. Following the sciences, the liberal arts, or the 


humanities, also have begun to provide for this kind of 


r Sus bd i | e ee : ° 

on ia far can philosophy accommedate Jt? We 
make a cautious ap roach to thi — } 1@W 
° e , . O (] 5 St : 

of certain limit : us quistion in -Vib™ 


phy. : 


At first y 
. Ve P F) 
tcam walk’ in ed — whether there is scope for 
project is thou Pomosop hy In case an inter-disciplinary 
ght of. In the cP sa where the 

ration of scientists 
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4 THE ETIIODOLOGY OF RESEARCH IN ‘PHILOSOPHY 
‘og to various branches is quite possible. Space 
amine ‘ cinstanec, is the work of a large loly of various 
mien : } oe chemists, biologists, mathematicians, 
gcjentisls— P Lysich ae eae d psychologists. But con- 
astronoincrs, medical scicnusts, an psychos Bs  lenalit 
ojdering the nature og! our discipline, there is — 9 — 
whether team work 1s possible in an ee ah 
project involving philosophy. SIGE philosophy C “° hem 
the fundamentals of the uniycrse, of knowledge, an gine 
(9) the subject-matter 3s of a highly. conceptual bine eel 
oe ection of an abstract nature far removed from the ee 
of bare facts, Reflection is an individual process, but, wl : 
(2 | the sciences Wie close contact of reflection with factua 
demonstration leaves much room lor collaborative cndea- 
vour, in_philosophy the abstract. nature of the reflective 
process leaves little scope for joint ventures. Jount ventures 
among philosophers are usually for the compilation of 
bibliographies, source books, and so on, 1c, for the construc- 
ion of tools for sesearch, Creative philosophic endeavour, 
or philosophixing,s essentially-an jndividual efior. 


i“ 
ae 
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On this considcration, when we contemplate an inter- 
disciplinary project involving philosophy, th: project may 
have to be undertaken by an individual rather than by a 
team. The implication of this recognition is that this indi- 
vidual, who would speculate on the link between philoso- 
phy and another discipline, would have to be equipped in 
both the fields, This docs not mean that he should possess — 
a formal degree in both, but that he should possess substan- 
tial basic knowledge in both the fields. Research presup- 
poses basic knowledge, and since two ficlds are involved 


here, the rescarch worker is supposed to be proficient in 
both. - | 


he sccond difficulty is that of relating philusophy 
with another discipline.on a reciprocal basis. Philosophy: 
“no! one among the many branches of knowledge. — [t is 
fve obwisdamn as such = prpidsd, as itis called in Sanskrit. 


Hence it qicomtpasses the whole ranve of knowled 
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ledge but by organizing them at in Jeeper Jeyel-in terms_ot 
fundamental principles. In this special sense, philosophy 
‘tself is inter-disciplinary in character. For this:rcason, the 
inter-disciplinary contacts of philosophy with qther disci- 
plines are bound to be different from the cohventional 
reciprocal type. What, then, is the special nature of the 


contact? 


KINDS OF TOPICS | 


Apart from the hard core of philosophy represented 
by metaphysics, epistemology, aud philosophy: of values, 
there is an ever-growing periphery of philosophy where we 
make specific philosophies of a varicty of disciplines. Let 
us elucidate the nature of this periphery. Any branchot 


knowledge has the tendency to go beyond its original con- 


fines and develop into a philosophy of itself when its investi- 
ritions are stretched to questions ol wider scope and deeper 
import than originally contemplated. We have thus come 
to know of a philosophy of science, a philosophy of fine art 
a philosophy of history, a philosophy of education, and so 
on. The point of departure from the original branch into 
its philosophy can be identified in terms of the change in 
the nature of the problems dealt with. 


Thus, while the special sciences, natural and social, 
are conczrned with various aspects of the universe, the 
philosophy of science examines scicnce itself — how it 
works, what its premises are, its methods, its concepts, its 
language, and its conclusions, History centres round th 
actual developments in human socicty at definite periods, 
when we begin to ask the significance of these develop- 
ments, whether there is an inner meaning in historica! 
movement, we makea philosophy of history. While art 
criticism is concerned with the merits of individual works 
of art, a philosophy of art begins when we search for the 
nature and significance of artistic licauty as such. So lon 
as we are engagcd in discussing the contents'and method: 


of educathsn at various levels, we are inthe realm of th- 


8C} ' . ~ Orr Sif : 
ience of education, or pedagoyics. But when we begi: 
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, 543 the goal of all education. we construct a philo- 
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Phy. of Education 


* is in this periphery of philosophy where other disci- 

“lines merge when pursued decper that the scope for inter- 
sisciplinary studies connected with philosophy lies, The 
ge neral nature ¢ of _inter-disciplinary projects_here would 
then consist in examining how other disciplines serve ‘as 
ayenucs to_philosophy when a search is on for their foun- 
aabions, On this recognition the nature of the inter-dis- 
manepved project answers to a focus-margin model rather 
‘nan toa balance model. The focus will be philosophy 
and the margin the other discipline. An approach may 
be made from a particular non-philosophical discipline 
towards the construction of a philosophy for it in terms 
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annation for ‘ts subject-matter. 


lisciplinary. workin conncc- 
a relation of contact 


of deeper principles of exp! 
ak of ankor=s 


Thus when we_spcak.0. 
hy, we do not mean 


tion with philosop. 
and collaboration betwecn philosophy and another disci- 


line. What we do and can mean is a relation established 
by the Nhat we cLmergerof-the-other. discip'in® into the 
-ealm_of philosophy. The recognition of such a relation 
would imply that the investigator must possess basic kniow- 
ledge in the core of philosophy, consisting of metaphysics, 
epistemology; and theory of values, in addition to the 
special branch of knowledge which is sought to be devel- 


oped into a philosophy. 
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CHAPTER: IV 


i INCIPLES AND STEPS IN CHOOSING A 
roplc FOR RESEARCH IN PHILOSOPHY 


| _ 
_ IMPORTANCE OF CAREFUL CHOICE OF C- 


Choosing the right topic for rescarch isitself. a part of 
research, ‘The right topic is one which suits (1) the taste 
ind training of the student, (2) the purpose of research, 
hd (3) the_product_ intended. ‘Random and. haphazard 
lecision on a topic may lead to unforseen difficulties, Care- 
d systematic selection of a topic will contribute to 


The time spent on choosing a topic : aie not be 


‘ul an 
SUCCCSS- 
-egarded as wasted. | 

The prospective research worker may not be able to 
‘ormulate his topic in precise academic terms — In this he 
“ill, in most cases, require the help of a guide. But he must 
-+ least be able to! identify and express a suitabie area and 
problem _fsuitable to himscell, suitable for research, and 
suitable for the product. | In fact, to come out with a sug- 
zestion of this kind is itsclfa test of the student’s cquipment - 
for research. After all, rescarch follows a good deal of basic 
training in the branch of knowledge, and this basic training 
wisely exploited should be able to throw up openings for 
research, Research is largely a matter of personal initiative. 
A candidate who is entirely dependent on the guide for a 
topic in the first instance does not hold promise of research. 


2. GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN CHOOSING A TOPIC 


La ES ery e 
Oe oo ee 


9.1. Jnterest and Basie Information in a Wield — 


these represent the suitability of the topic to the inves-— 
tigator. Research iscxacting work. Delays and temporary 
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disappointments in arriving at resulls are quite probable 

in any case of research. But if the researcher is really 
interested in the topic, his interest will sustain him in his 
efforts andcarry him through difficulties. Interest does 
vary. And it is worth spending some time in self-analysis to 
locate.the area and problem of one’s maximum interest. 


Besides interest, possession of basic information relating 
to the fiel¥ to which the topic belongs is important. We 
have already mentioned this as a qualification for research. 
Hence tht? prospective research worker should assess: his 


_ equipment in the fields familiar to him and identify the one 


‘in which he has better acquisition than in others. Often the 
field of greater intcrest would also be the one of better grasp. 
Even if one is not so interested in a well-mastered field as 
in another though less known field, proficiency should be 
the overriding consideration for choice of research subject. 


2.2. Scope of the Topic for Original Contribution 

‘The aim of rescarch is to contribute to knowledge. 
The topic chosen must suit this purpose.' A restatement of 
existing knowledge for the understanding of beginners is not 
research. The proposed topic must be such as will yield 
new information, either by addition to or by revision of old 
knowledge. To make sure. thatthe topic possesses novelty, 
the candidate has to check it_up_tfor the following two 


features. 
jaune 


~ 


(1) Thetopic_calls for disc ussion_by_pres enting un- 
ies. It presents problems of ‘what’, ‘how’ 
or ‘why’ and demands discussion. A frequent sign of 


‘discussibility is objection, whichis cither actual or possible, 


and either from another person or from oneself. An objec- 
tion calls for answer — it cannot be brushed: aside by any 
intellectual. To mect an objectionis to discuss. If the 
discussron js within onesclf, it is reflection. | 


(2) The topic has mot already been worked upon by 
any other person, at least on the same lines on which the 
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adidate proposcs to work upon i. JThis means that (he 
searcher should examine to the extent possible previous 
ntributions by othets in the arca to which his subject 
slong, So as to minimise the chances of repetition and to 
cl sufficiently confident that his choice is fresh and will 
sable him to make original contribution to know ledge. 


Before we procectl to the next guiding principle, two 
ceas require to be clarified in regard to the present one. 
“he first is the inves igator’s relation to previous contri- 
sytors in the field fro the standpoint of originality. The 
second is the nature originality 1 philosophy: } 


2.2. The d nyestigator’s. Relation £0 Previous Contributors 
\ - | 


roel 
—— — 


The insistence on original contribution docs not imply 


‘ant the researcher has nothing to do with previous contri- . 


ibputors in the area, whether they be predecessors OF contem- 
porarics. There is no question of new knowledge without 
-cference to existing knowledge. “Lhe (ndings of those 
‘who have already worked in the same broad field is necess- 
arily the starting point for one’s own research. And they 
may serve as a starting ‘point not only in a positive way 


but sometimes even sn a negative Way: To the extent that — 


the existing knowledye_in_a. lich’. is acceptable rescarch 
adds to it . To th extent it 18 not acceptable. research 


—_— —— i 


offers either substitutions or revisions. Thus even if an old 
~ontribution is not acceptable, research 18 indebted to it 
necause it serves as o challenge for change. ‘The history 
of human knowledge in all branches bears ample evidence 


sf how each successive. thinker has taken off from the point 


at which some previous thinker has left the state of kKnOW- 


ledge, either by adding to it OF by replacing OF revising it 

It is of interest to note ‘ncidentally that apart from 
recognizing the fact that 4 fresh thinker offers his views 
against the background of previous thinkers, the Indian 
ya dit } o heophy-dcbberately employ’ ‘tas. a method 
of argument. The writer Grst states the prima acie view 


ee 


a © \ 3 . . = e 
parva-paks@): This may be the view of an actual historical 
\ __ rs 
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an assumed: One It is a view which is 
the writer himself, sometimes as 4 whole 


source or cvcn of 


- ‘not acceptable to ! 
and: sometimes ‘nan aspect. Care 1s taken to present this 


view in an objective and fair manner. The account is So 


matter-of-fact that it does not give any inkling of the 


writer’s disagreement with it. Its only after letting the 


reader sec for himself what the preliminary position in it- 


self js that the writer procecds to pull it down tier by tier 
and. offer the final p 


sition eailgees to which he himsell 
subscribes. Lhe idea under ying Thc method_is_that_the 

| veader cannot, be persuaded. to.acceP ‘the new_ knowledge. 
without_h aving-becn _enabled_to ma 


— 


e weakness_of the 


_ old one. 


9.9.2, The Nature of Originality in P rilosophy 

In general, qriginal contribution to knowledge miy 
consist either in the discovery-ol. a_new fact_or in the cis- 
covery of a new relationship betweell facts. ‘This distinc- 
tion, however, is only relative. Actually, facts and theories 
involve each other. The distinction lnade between the two 
kinds of originality 1s therefore onlyja question of proml- 
nence. In the sciences there is scope for both these kinds 
of original contribution. The discovery of a new species 
of plant or animal, a mcw substance or a ncw heavenly 
‘body is of the first type. When a new fact has been dis- 
‘covered, the scientist is obliged also to explain.its relation 
to already known facts. This may lead to a revision of 
enlargement of an existing theory of relationship, which to 
that extent is the discovery of « new relationship. For 
example, when a new planet has been discovered, it may 
call for an adjustment of the existing astronomical theory 


of planetary movement or even of the origin of the cosmo 


In_ philosophy the “scope Cor original. contributions 
lics_ mostly in_ the realm_of_relation between facts. W° 
start with the facts we are already in possession of in com- 
mon life. And new facts are supplied to us by scientists 


artists, and mystics. It is wn how we relate all these fac’ 


| 
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. : | ” 
sinterpret them, and expliuin them that we as philosophers 
“, mostly contribute to knowledge, Again, the philosophic 
: ‘nterpretation of facts is different from the scientific inter- 
pretation ‘1 the sense that while the scientist seeks connec- 
ions within specnlic Preis of facts, the philosopher has to 
search for -elations among increasingly larger bodies of 
rrets until the explanation necomes universal. Tn view of 
july special nature ol’ oriinality in the realin of phivosophy> 
, word of caution seems 0 be necessary. In so far as WE. 
seck originality i increasingly higher orders of generaliza- 
Tion, there is the risk of our. losinytouch with facts and 
——— a awe ee meer" —_— aL . ana isi neenecnee e 
Tdulging in_speculation of a barren unverifiable nature. 
To avoid this pitfall, the researcher in philosophy has con- 


stantly to check whether an interpretation is germanc an 


natural to facts. 


oe Appropraateness of the Topic for tie Product Intended | 


Ina ‘onmal timesbound rescarch undertaking the re- 
search worker is bound to keepin view the kind of research. 
product he intends to produce. The area selected may be. 
suitable for research. But the scope of the topic in it has to 
be determined in the light of. the product aimed at. A 
topic covering a wider circle of facts and consunung more 
time may be offered for the preparation ofa thesis ol two 
hundred and fifty pages. Tor a. shorter product of a 
hundred pages, a dissertation, to be produced in a shorter 
period, a topic of less scope is called for. By the same 
principle the scope narrows down further for a rescarch 
paper. Wlrere too Many points are sought to be pressed 
into a limited productthe treatment is bound: to hecome 
general and diffuse, defeating the very purpose of research. 
The product should réflect intensive investigation revealing 


new truths. 


~~ 6 oe. oe - 


a. ee IN CHOOSING A TOPIC 


Bel. Identifying an Area 
; — ' sa 


Critical investigation calls for a manageably limited 
area. Therefore the first step in the matter of choosing is 





-- sophy. 
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for the revearcher to divide his discipline into limited areas 


from among. which he could choose one which is dear to 
him and atthe samc time fertile for discoverics. ‘Philoso: 


phy is.a-vast domain and it could be divided_according to - 


different principles. The principles of division cross one 
another’s path. More than one principle may therefore 
have to be applied, so that their intersection would ulti- 
mately throw up a suitable arca. The following are the 
common principles for dividing philosophy and determin. 
ing one’s arca. | 3 


(1) Tradition. There are the European, the..Indian, 
the F ar-Eastern, the American, and such other traditions. 


(2) Period. It is usual to speak of te ancient, the 
medieval, and the modern periods in the history of philo- 


\ 


(3) Brapch. In terms of the nature of the problems 
dealt with there are the three main branches of philoso- 
phy, namely metaphysics, epistemology, and_ philosophy 
of values. There are, again, their sub-divisions, such as 


ontology, cosmology, psychology, logic, ethics, and aesthe- 


tics. 


(4) Stgndpoint. Philosophers adopt different points of 
view in their approach 6 problems. Tn the Western tradi- 
tion generally there-are broad trends, such as idealism and 
realism in both epistemology and metaphysics, empiricism 
and rationalisin in cpistcinology, and! monism, pluralism, 
and naturalism in metaphysics. There are also specific 
historical schqols in general Wetteral philosophy, such as 
Platonism, Neo-Platonism, Thoniism Existentialism, ‘and 
Pragmatism. In the Indian tradition] there are the classi- 
cal schools, namely Carvika, Jainism, Buddhism, Nyiaya- 
Vaiscsika, Siftkhya-Yoga, Mimuimsa, and Vedinta with 
its own sub-varictics. | 


3.2. Formulating a Topic 





Having identified an area which ineets his interest and 
the object of research, the — has to reduce the 


| 
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o terms of a definite topic. In doing this, he has to 
hat the scope of the topic is adjusted to the require- 


eats of the kind of product he intends to produce. Very - 
en the same topic may adinitol bemy extended or CUr=> 


din scope by a suitable formulation of its wording: 
xample, ‘The concept of time in Indian philosophy’ 

its of a larger research product than lhe concept of 

e in (say) Sinkhya’. If the topic will not admit of such 
‘ation, an alternative topic of suitable scope will have 
- thought of in the same area. 


THE UTILITY OF A PRELIMINARY SYNOPSIS 


it is advisable for the prospective research worker to 
repare an abstract of the topic on which he proposes to 
‘ork. The synopsis will have the following tasks. 


V) It will offer a provisional title to the topic and | 


ndicate the broad arca to which the topic belongs. 


(2) It will put forward a provisional contention with- 


- 


no the topic as the object! of the inquiry. That is to Says. 


‘+ will indicate the nature of the origial contribution the 
quiry expects to make to knowledge. 


(3) It will set forth in outline the cortents of the 
-oplc showing, its main aspects. (Lhe title given should re- 
ject these contents.) oe , 


(4) It will ider Gly the main sources ol mnformation 
on the topic. 
(5) It will indicate the procedure contemplated for 
he ‘mplementation of the inquiry. 
The advantages of this synopsis are two. On the one 
aand it will give confidence to the investigator in the 
-hoice of his subject. On the other, it will help him to 


vvitiate action on the subject. Arnien 


he inquiry will enable the researcher to test out for him- 


lating the aim of 
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self whether the topic is [iL for research, Writing the out. 
tine wil] show him the scope of the topic and its suitability 
to the product intended. Again, identifying the main 
sources and proposing 4 procedure jwill enable him to 


begin collecting the data. - 


It must be remembered that the synopsis prepared 
thus in advance of the task is bouncl to be provisional and 
will call for revision in the course of actual experience. 
The outline together with the title may have to be revised 
or the contention may have to be modified or the proce- 
dure suitably changed. N everthelcss the synopsis.is usc- 
fukas a guide to the work. It is a working synopsis and 
has to be distinguished from other summarics prepared at 
later stages in the work to which we shall refer in the 
appropriate places. | : 


~~ 


THE ME 


6s substanwé jal, or material, pr eparation: What 


J for jts> 

called the {Mm mechanics: “of_thesis-writing relate to the 
ventions be followed in. constructing this “external 
ments th ¢ fori of the Llyesis- Whien the (inal draft has 


~ ched fullil the requirements of formal, pre- 


station, the Hesis is ready for judgemen’: 


ese 7 
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stage of organization We 


STAGES IN EXEQUTION 2] 


hypothesis gives a framework to know what_kinds of data 


should be ascertained — the ‘Gata will be such as to enable 


fhe researcher to test out the hypothesis. (3) Te_tfacts 
collected may either justify the hypothesis or call it into 
question. When they go against the hypotKesis, the re- 
searcher has to replace the hypothesis by a better one or 
revise it In such a manncr as to accommodate the new facts. 
And the collection of fresh facts is guided by this revised 


hypothesis. We have so far scen the implicit role of orga- 


nization in'the :work of collection. Collection involvés a 


e+ +. 


degree of presentation also. The facts.collected haveto_ be 


immediately_recorded under suitable.classes_alon g with in- 
—— - a . = a i 
formation on their sources. 





| if 


‘ t, ey > 
If we consider the second stage of organization, We shall 


sec that this involves presentation a8 an aid. After the dat a 


ave been collected, we concentrate on thinking out a mea- 


ningful relationship in which to present_them. As we have 


already noted, even while collecting the data, the rescarcher 
would have conceived of an organization in a general way. 


_ But once the collection 1s substantially over, the organiza- 


tion of material will acquire a specific and particular form. 
To articulate the organization, the rdscarch worker has to 
try it_outin writing. Writing is an excellent aid to think- 
ing, for, when we write, We, SO LO say, ‘see’ our thoughts 
for oursely.cs. The organization. requires its presentation, 
its expression, in writing. Such an implication does not 
mean that the presentation as it happens now 1s final. The 
presentaticn at this stage calls for repeated revision in terms 
of every revicw Wc make of it. So it only means that at the 
dratt the thesis and revise thic 


draft as many times and in as many, places as we find 


Wecessary. 


When. the. facts. collected have becn well laid out 
through drafting, there follows the final stage of prescn- 
tation, which 1s presentation. proper. This_represents 


the formal reparation_of the-thesisf the first two sta 
prepal 
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CHAPTER VI 
COLLECTION | . 


1, THE SOURCES Ol MATERIAL 


| Research in_ the_physical—sciences calls for_a_wide 
range of experiments. In the life sciences wide observa- 
tion supplements experiments. . In the social sciences the 
the investigator depends mainly on fidid work, or observa- 
tion. Some of the humanities like history also involve ficld 


~ work. In all these realms the usc of written sources 13 prc- 


sent in varying degrees... In the real of philosophy the 

research worker has to depend largely on _written_sources. 
ritten sources, or documents, i.c. sources of information 

through. the medium of language, include manuscripts 


eee 


(handwritten mattcr) on paper, palm-leaf, etc., typewritten 





records, printed books and articles, stray notes, speech re- 
‘Corded in discs or tapes, inscriptions on stone _slabs_or 


n-ne ' 
metal platcs, and so on. | 


—————" e 


| | 
All kinds.of.documents may ‘be lclassified under two 
heads, primary and secondary. ‘These terms require to 


be explained. With reference to._the works themselves, 
‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ mean 1 the following. - The work 


in which an idea first occurs Is primary, or original. The 
work in which the primary source is. subsequently inter- 
preted, commented on, criticized, summarised or translat- 
cdgs sccondary. But with references to the rescarch work- 
er, the terms, ‘primary’ and ‘secondary” become relative 


to the topic of investigation. One_and_ the same source 


may be primary. for..onc.investigator _and_secondary for 


another. Suppose an ‘dea first occurs In work A and 1s 1n- 


6 ee eoeweeo~t 7 


terpreted in work B. To an investigator who proposes to 
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ource and 


ork A is a primary § 
who 


Jeal with the nascent idea w 
i a secondary one. Sit to another scholar 

houses to discuss, not the idea is such, but the maner in 

nich it has been interpreted -work B becomes 4 primary 
succe. (To him work A vould be, not just 4 source of © 

ssearch, but a part of the basic knowledge which qualifics 
ror research.) By the same token another work, say C, 
sich has examined the interpretation found in B, would 
+ secondary source to this latter scholar. 


“ence in the context of rescarch interpretations, 


-omimentarles, criticisms, summaries, translhtions, and so 
are not to he described as sccondary ‘just because 
hey interpret, criticize, and so on, other works. These 
vould be primary to 4 research worker -if his topic 
elated to themselves and secondary if it related to 
ather works behind them. Sometimes_a_work which 1s 
based on another work may itself contain original Contri- 
butions in the forin of a comment oF esueism. It then 
assuynes ay importan’s of its own through the years. and. 
becomes a good for rescarch. “-~This feature is fre- 
of Indian philosophy, where 

d through a series of commrentarics 


quently © served inthic history 
<chools have develope 
yon conimentarics or through a simi+ 


snd commentar.cs Uj 
ar chain of critical works. 

Having explaine: the terms, .we May turn to the use 
of the two kines of sources. | /\ researcher may make use 
sf his secondary sowrees especially in the carly stages of 
lis works They are ascful aids both i locating and in 
snderstanding the primary Sources: But ultimately he 
must depend on the primary sources so as to know his 


-ybiect-matter just as it is. here is no guarantee that a 
’ 7 . 7 ° ‘ : 
secondary source: however good, 3s faithful to the original 


, every respect. A work that 1s made merely out cf 
econdary sourccs, just: for some extrancous rcason, c.§ 
that proheency ny the language of the orprinal 3 lacking 

drat the ornginal could can’ never lay 


xl 
earch. 


nol be availed ol, 


*. 7 7 2 
the title of res 
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9. ‘THE NEED FOR A WORK!ING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


_-- en ele 


A bibliography has to be appended t the finished research 


A bibliography eanip pial ihe anmed ee 
the thesis.is based 


/}) product so as to convince the reacler that thé’ 
R) on definite evidence. But_apart from. this bibliography 
| proper, or final bibliography, it is_good to_prepate 
| ‘even at the commencement of research. The_purpose.. of 
this preliminary, or working, bibliogyaphy is to enable one 
| to know. what sources are to_be _d¢onsulted. Reference 
! ‘material is usually mentioned under | appropriate heads in 
4 encyclopacdias, dictionaries of special subjects, anthologies, 
| and source books. Experts in the ficld may. also suggest 
} __ suitable sources. The investigator himself may come ACrOSs 
information on soOUrees in the course of his preliminary 
studies. Articles in learned journals, secondary sources, 
etc. carry references. Whatever source the research 
worker feels may, be useful may be taken note of in sufhi- 
cient detail, such as author or cditor or translator, full 
title, details of publication, custody of copy available, call 
‘number, etc. Every item listed initially may not actually 
be found uscful for one’s purpose. Hence the list is tenta- 
tive and will require frequent clelction and addition. 
Incidentally, if the working bibliography is preserved, ee 
_ serve as the basis for preparing the final bibliogra- 
poy: 


3 HYPOTHESIS — THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE 
| OF COLLECTION | 


Even in common lif, fact-finding is a selective process. 

| Though innumcrable objects and events come into our view, 

BY we pay attention only-to certain facts in the light of ou 
reer concerns. Research is even more selective abou 

facts. What is it that guides the selection of facts in researc 

Problem- } 

UW) petioate “em Solving_is_the _cssenceof research. Loe 

@ pe a “ a central question in mind for which 

a satistact 
| ! ory solution. Although the final solut 
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a arable cmenges only at the end of his investi on 

aye nol % shout any solution till then. To thik of « 
. splem is (0 think ol oh possible wnswer, Me ee 7 
~jation even before the investigation is begun or “ let 4 
ives not AMOUNT TO prejudging the issue. It would eae 


“y preyndgement only if the solution is taken for granted 
Yat a true researcher will regard his solution as purely 
entative until the very end of his work. (Even then it is 
. principle tentative, because there is always the possibi- 
ty of someone being able to call it into question.) A_pro-.— 
yjsional solution to a problem is called a hypathesis, THE 

pres ‘hy oc’ indicates that it is ‘less certain than’ a thesis, 
or ~stabtished: contention. —— 





In research it_is_ the hypothesis. that.-guides__the 
selec gion of facts. acts which have some.bearing or other 
sn the hypothesis are taken note of. ‘Ihe relevant facts 
need not all be in accord with the hypothesis. There may 
be many among them that go to support and strengthen 
the hypothesis, But we may also light upon some which 
are contrary toit. A relevant fact that does not square 
with the hypothesis reveals thatthe solution to the problem 
‘s defective cither partially or wholly. In such a contin- 
gency the hypothesis has either to be revised or to be 
“replaced by a better one to provide for the difficult fact. 
The revised or new hypothesis euides the further collec- 


tion of facts, Which mv turn put it to test. In this manner 
the gradual perfection of hypothesis leads to the careful 
build-up of material to 0 into the substance of the 


research product.,_ 
4. CLASSIFICATION OF DATA 


The collecti 
to testing the h pothesis cannot. afford to be haphazard. A 
research problem 1s bound to have many aspects. Hence 
ihe eogcarthet sie 1 ask himself at cach stage whether the 
solution tentatively offered by him, will’ do justice to all the 
aspects of the problem. In other words, he has to test the 





ro 


n of facts in | the light of and with aview 
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hypothesis vith facts relating to every aspect of the pro- 
-blem. To provide for such composite verification, the facts 
even as they are collected have to be classified. They have 
to be grouped according to their’inner affinities, each class 
of facts representing a distinct aspect of the problem’and 
put under a suitable head. | . 


5. RECORDING THE COLLEC TED MATERIAL 
| 


@®,, The fa — even as they are collected and classified, 


have to >»xcorded for. fur ther. tre: itment. ~ The records, 
or notes, ae be in different scts, each set fer a class of 
; data with an appropriate heading. . | 


The recording may be done on cards or sheets sts of paper 
according tothe nature of the subject_and the convenience 


of the investigator. Cards are suitable where the classes 
under which the facts are proposed to be arranged are 
many. Sheets of paper of uniform size to be put on diffe- 
rent files may be used where the classes are not many. 


‘Some useful hints may be given on notes-making, or rc- 
’ cording material. 


(1) It is good ta enter only one idea on one card or 
‘sheet. It is also desirable to enter the idea on onc side 
only of the card or the sheet. If the idea is not contained 
in one side of sheet or card, it may be continued on the 
next card or shcet indicating the continuation. Such a 
procedure will facilitate transfer of data from one class to 
another oreven from one placc to anotlrer within thesame 
class whenever the researcher [ecls that a better arrange- 
ment is possible. It will also make easy revisions in expres- 
sion when the ndtes are later rendered into draft. Only 
places where there are too many corrections will need to 
be rewritten. The notes at other places could as such be 
taken intg the draft. In this way muchjwriting time could 
be saved. Considcriny such transl{crs and corrcctions, 
bound books for recording of data are a disadvantage. 


a 
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i class may be 


ie title given to cae 
ard or the sheet 


Subject to transfers, t] 
(the. 


entered in abbrev ation on the Cop © 
so as to avuold nux- uy). 

will do well to ree 
rce but also the 
tial items 


(2)- The vette worker 
only the meagre ee collected from a sou 
‘nformation about the source. Onc of tire essen . 
of a research product 1s citing the sources of information, 
which will go to show that the contention of the work 13 
not arbitrary and is thus different from popular opinion. 
The only exceptions to 
‘nvestigator’s own Vvicws are stated and (ji). accepted venc- 
ral truths; eg. the well-known laws of nature, are men- 
tioned. Even while recording the data collected, it 1s nece- 
sources frem.which they have 


ssary to sct down the exact s 
been gathered. Retracing the sources at the time of draft- 


ing the work 1s needless additional labour which could be 
saved with a little fure-thought. | 


ord not 


this practice are when (i) the: 
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Systematic collection, the predomin 
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ORGANIZATION | 


1, TRANSITION FROM COLLECTION TO 
ORGANIZATION 


> bed «, W <« 


_— - ¢ 
When the investigator is fairly satisfied that suflicien; 


material has accumulated to make the body of the thesis, | 


»( 


his emphasis must shift from the facts as such to ther » 


interconnection. Additional facts could be sought anc 


A 


fitted into the structure if the organization demands. A; 


we have seen earlier, even in the stage of collecting the: 
material there is a measure of organization. ‘The facts are ' 
not collected somehow but with a view to their connection 


with the aim of the investigation. The hypothesis which 
the investigator entertains as a tentative and open solution 
to his problem is the. constant principle that binds the 
facts which, he gathers. The investigator has also a pers- 


_ pective of the’ main aspects of his problem and the stage: 


through which to work out the problem. And such < 


“sr 


perspective serves as the principle for classifying and are 
ranging the data. Thus even in the stage of collection ther: 


1s a sense of organization. But it opcrates in the backgroun¢ . 


of consciousness and to the extent of serving as a guide 
fete deena ant concern being th’ 
~~ st cmsclves. When the facts are sufficiently acquirc: 
it is time to pay predominant attention to their interre’ 
ere It is in this sense of shifting the emphasis fr 
the facts to their relationship that we speak of a transit: 
to organization. ° | 


2. THE Loc 


ICAL NATURE OF THE ORGANIZATIO: 
Now, what , 


is the nature of the Organization th 


at — 
research work? There is no doubt t 


hat 
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of data will be held together by one theme as in 

, work of literary art. But this general underlying unity 

7 rerms of the topic 1s not adequate for a research work. 
The appeal of a research work 18 to reason, intellect, and * 

not to imagination. and feeling as in the casc of literary art. 


whole sct 


It is useful here to refer to the distinction that Sans- 
eit writers make between a kdvya and a Sdstra, Though 
noth employ language as a medium, the criteria by which 
they are judged aredifferent. Xdvya, or sdhitya, is literary 
art, such as poctry, essay or drama, It is. valued for rasa, 
the aesthetic delight which it yields. By sGsirg is meant a 
scientific, or systematic, treatise. Its value lics in jidna, | 
she information it gives. A rescarch work is of the class of 
sdstra. Hence the intellectual standard alone:should count 
in organizing the maicrial for a thesis. Over-and above 
the general unity in terms of the subject, a research: work 
must aim at a rational relationship among its parts, _ 


= weoccruas ob . 
. 
‘ 
: . 
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Now, a work ofan intellectual nature may be either ex- 
pository or¢ritical.! An expository work, e.g.a text-book or 
a manual for beginners or gencral readers, sccures Intellec- _ 
tual contact with the reader by plain description and-ex- a 
planation of ideas. It is concerned mostly with statementsof:. .. -j 
fact and purports to inform the reader of what he did not 
know previously. ‘There are other works which are critical, - 
or logical, in nature. They indulge in discussjons, offering 
arguments for and against positions, They are addressed 
to advanced readfrs .who arc in posscssidn of basic know-. 
ledge about the subject discussed and arc intended to con- 
vince them about, the truth of something with which they 
are already acquainted in a general way. A research work 
belongs to this latter category of intellectual work, Hence 
the type of relationship it must aim at among its parts is a 
logical relationshjp such that it is able.to-convince the 

sfeader about its contention. The different classes of data , 
and even the individual data within cach class must follow ¥ 
one another in a sequence representing an argument. ; 
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~ We have to remember that a rescarch work is address- 
ed to a knowledgeable person, who, though not particu- 
larly conversant with the discovery of the investigator, is 
a specialist in the field to which the investigator belongs. 
Its aim, therefore, is not to supply,.the special knowledge 
which-the reader lacks but to demonstrate that the resear- 
cher has found new truth in that knowledge. The essence 
of the work is therefore criticisn. — judgement involving 
defence of a contention and refutation of rival ones. The 
work must be able to make out a case for itself before the 


learned reader. 
. ! 


The chief indication of the logic of the thesis is the 
coordination lsctween the introduction and the conclusion. 
Where there is logical necessity, the conclusion will natu- 
rally and spontancously accord with |the introduction. It 
will strike the.samce note as the introduction. Both the intro- 
duction and the conclusion wil! makd the same claim. The 
only difference will be that the one is preliminary and the 
other final in the claim, as in the structure of a Nyaya 
syllogism. The writer makes a proposition in the intro- 


duction, demonstrates it through the chapters, and, on the 


strength of the argument running through the chapters, 
rcitcrates the proposition in the conclusion. Thus the 
organization ina thesis is the achievement of logical sc- 
quence in the material such that the conclusion inevitably 
follows from the material. : 


The close relation of the argument to the evidence 


. should always be borne in mind by the investigator. ,The 


arguinent should never be allowed to become arbitrary 
and bascless. It should follow from the facts gathered 
and should iy turn explain the ticts. In other words it 
should judiciously combine inductive and deductive saetd 
dures within the framework of material. We may: also 


— of different stages in the argument of the thesis 
cre 18 aN arguinent within ench chapter dealing with 


cach ‘classs of facts. Together these arguments represent 
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. — argument of the thesis. ‘The interrelation ‘of 
_sgument and evidence in the progress of the thesis through 
different chapters may be represented diagrammatically. 


CONCLUSION 
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Now, the question before us is how ) 
che logical organization of the thesis. On collecting the 
material, the immediate temptation ‘sto renddr the classi- 
fied data directly into the chapters or divisions of the thesis. 
The resdarch worker May mentally arrange the classes cf 


his material in acertain sequence and write them out one 
by The thesis is thus made - 


one. into full-fledgect chapters. . 
chapter by chapter, part by part. This method has the 
advantage of quickness. But one eannot be quite certain 
bout the unity of the whole work. 

A saler method would be te let the classified data 
pass through an termediate stage of synopsis before they 
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ON , | 
ORGANIZAT? . ans of 
hapters We nay first make the nucl nee 
become the © hae out an outline of it and then cn are 

the thesis 9” ea the details. The utility of making 


utling bY supply1n8 -, that its ‘nternal unity is more 
and checked within a small compass 
lide area en the full thesis comes to be draft- | 
than ‘ teator has in this manner assured him- 

bout the unity, the chances of his losing his way. 
ee ss of cictail arc much less than in the other 
among the man | 


of implementing this method may be 


described, 2s follows. SUPPOS® there are four classcs roi _ 
to form four chapters OF divisions in the thesis. : in 
each class there would Ic at least two grades of ata, 
which we may call ‘primary’ ancl ‘secondary . The pri- 
mary facts” are those that are absolutely essential, founda- 
Sonal, which we cannot afford to omit. It is these that make 
the framework of the thesis. ~The secondary facts are the 
_ details which build-up;the primary ones through illustra-_ 
‘tion, substantiation, clarification, ctc. The primary data 
*n each of. the four classcs could first be drawn upon to 
make a synopsis of the thesis in four parts. By writing them 
out in a logical sequence, we would be ready with the 
framework of the thesis. The synopsis~could then be 
subjected to close scrutiny for its organic integrity. After 
making such revisions as are called for by requirements of 
organization, the synopsis could be uniformly'expanded by 
fitting in the secondary data in the appropriate parts and 
places within parts. This means that the investigator Now 
writes the thesis in full, incorporating the substance of the 
synopsis and supplying the details at éach relevant step in 
emqunes,e leving Sarah represents ee 
| 


The actual mode 


| eekaoe — of organization, u like the onc earlicr 
oe » procecds from the whole to the parts. It 
: sarily takes. more time. But it Has the advantage at 
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nuse of the assumption that the 


atization bec 
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ortant than the parts and that 1 
lhe nature of the parts. Perhaps the only 
| for a synopsis would be 4 text-based 
b pr he researcher has no need to 


i alter the oraer of the contents in the text in order to 1n- 


| terpret them. 


* greater gysterm 
, whole 1s more im 
> and determines t 
p exception to the neec 
: project of such exe that t 


. KINDS OF SYNOPSES REQUIRED TS RESEARCH 


required more than once in a 
ed to the need 


Writing a synopsis is 
lier we have reterr 
cing the work 


research undertaking. Ear 
for preparing a synopsis even before commen 
of collecting material (pp: 94.95). The advantede of this 
preliminary synopsis,“as we eyid cartier, are that gives the 
investigator confidence in the choice of his subject and 
enables him to initiate action. We called i+ working 


synopsis, The synopsis that we have recommen: ed for 
; jn the middle of the 


purposes of organization comes , 

undertaking, A third synopsis at the end of the work also 

may often be required. Most establishments ROW? ays 
require that the candidate who supplicat es 
degree submit a: synopsis a few months before he submits 
his thesis. Now, this final synopsis should be distinguished 
from the two synopses we have ‘already referred to. The 


g 


j | 
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and the mid-synopsis come.in advance 
The first synopsis prepares the 


d the sccond executes it. Both 


round for the thesis an 
‘act to revision, sometimes major revision. 


are thercfore sub} 
. But the formal synopsis demanded by the establishment at 
-the end of the undertaking is ‘atended to give to the 
adjudicator an ‘dea of the contents bf the thesis which he 
will be assessing. Thus its purpose is not to help the writer 
himself but to introduce the work to another. It should 
thercfore be almost Gnal and fairly represent the thesis. 
‘This means that it can be prepared only after finalizing 


the draft of the thesis. 


preliminary synopsis 
of the full-fledged thesis. 


'. CHAPTER vill 


PRESENTATION 


\, THE FORM OF THE THESIS | 





sydicated carlicr, prescntation consists 1n attend- 
of the thesis, its body. Several items 
f the thesis. The main 
hown as 


he externals 
make the formal appearance © 
of a thesis and their arrangement may be s 


ynaricss— 
prefaces table of contents, and list of ‘i 


ritle pages 
g are given within the text) i 


abbreviations (if note 


Yntroduction, chaptcrs, and conclusion (all with 





notcs if preferred in-text) i 

CK matter 
Notes (if preferred herc) preceded by abbrevia- ° 

t1ONSy appenilices (if any), and bibliography y 
{ 

There are also important aspects to these parts. The : 

~t and notes may contain quotations and transliterated i 
; | y . e . 5 
«ds. she text may also contain illustrations, Titles : 
sjiven Lor each patt and sub-part. The pages of the | } 
ye work have t0 be numbered And permeating the ) 
‘he style of the thesis. é 

ere are good books which give the research worker 

-d guidance on how to attend to these various ingre- 

, 2 thesis. Some of them have been referred to i : 

Vy 

i 

‘ 





A Tblon 
presENntat! . 
sf thar hook. Herc we shall confine 


the pibliography ° srineiplcs eelating to the methodology 


sclves to the prom 
of presentation 


9. TITLE PAGE — 


“We ig given } ‘tal lettcers-on the top of the 

and ite He Pn the Tine. The title should - — 
Pe ndicative of the scope of the thesis. oa _ 7 
to take more than onc linc, thie see epee : Laer 
‘averted pyramid. In the middle of the pag ger 
given the ‘nformation about the establishment aioe 
the work 1s submitted, the degree for which it 3s 7 - ‘ 
and by whom ‘n this order. At the bottom of t oF s° 
should come the name of the institution OF departmen 


through which it sg submitted and the mhonth and year of 
submission. | | , 


3, PREFACE 


A preface is not part of the body of the tlicsis. It stands 
out and makes known the thesis. It should therefore be brief , 
It may contain the background to the writer’s choice of 
the topic and the chief object of his undertaking. But 
‘t cannot afford to explain in detail the nature of the pro- 
blem, the method of treatment, the solution offered, and 
the material relicd.upon. All these shopld be reserved for 
the introduction. Besides referring to the'topic, the preface 
must also record acknowledgements for help received from 
pérsons and institutions. If the writer has little to say 
about the subject at this stage, the labcl ‘Acknowledge- 
‘ments’ could be used instcad of ‘Preface’. By the very 
nature of its content a preface or acknowledgements can- 
not be written until the thesis is in final form. The preface 
may be placed cither before or after the table of contcnts. 


4 TABLE OF CONTENTS 


_ This should show the titles of all the items of the pre- 
liminaries, the text, and the back matter with the pages 
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cy begin.| The numbc . ' 
phere they YEb" . rand wording of the ti 
snould be identical with those given inside Hic ly titles 


As regards th¢ itcms of the text, it jis desirable that 
the table is analytical, i.e. showing not only the main 
neadings but all the sub-headings also. The héirarchy of 
headings and sub-headings could be indicated by suitable 
‘ndentation, types, and numbers. 


| | 
5; ABBREVIATIONS OF TITLES CITED 


Titles of works frequently referred to in the notes need | 
not ‘be stated in full.every time. The writer’is free to 
‘nvent suitable abbreviations for them. ‘But a key to the | 
abbreviations should he provided in advance. The list of 


abbreviations should come among the preliminaries if the - 


notes are given within the pages of the text. The list goes 
‘nto the back matter if all the notes are placed there. 


There is no rule for devising the abbreviations of titles. 
Their only principle is that they.should avoid needless com- 
plexity. The title of a book or journal is written in italics 
(or underlined) with cach kcy word (noun oF acjective) 
beginning with a capital Ictter.” Hence an abbreyiation 1s 
usually made by combining the first letters of the key words 
of the title and writing them in italic capitals (or by under- 
lining them), eg. BG lor Bhagavad Gita. Subsequent letters 


could be added in lows:r cascs to distinguish two Instances” 


of works that have the-same first Ietters in their namcs. 
For example, if KU 1s used for Kena Upanisad, Kau,U could. 
be used for Kausttakt Upanisad. 


-. 6° INTRODUCTION | 


| 
With the introduction begins the actual text of the 
thesis. The introduction explains in detail the nature and 
importance of the problem proposed to be discussed, the 
particular method adopted by the jnvcstiyalor 10 dleal with 
it, and the solution to the problem which he has discovered. 
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In writing on these threc clements, the introduction should 
show how the work is a contribution to knowledge. The 
introduction should also state the nature of the sources 
from which material has been drawn. The introduction 
is substantially the first chapter of the work, Formally also 


it may be described as the first chapter.unless the writer 


prefers to call the next one by that description. It may 
occupy the length of any other chapter. It may be entl- 
tled ‘introduction’ or given a suitable alternative title. In 
any case, it should serve the purpose of introducing the 
rest of the chapters. The introduction should be written 


_ with much care. The manner in which the introduction 
, is composed will set the trend for the rest of the work. A 
good introduction will enable the reader to have the whole 


work in perspective and stimulate his interest. 
3 7, CHAPTERS 

The chapters represent stages in the argument of the 
thesis, cach stage resting on a distinct class of data. Some 
measure of uniformity may be maintained in the size of 
the chapters. ! The nature of the argument contained in a 
chapter should be reflected in the title of the chapter. 
The title of the chapter is centred and typed in capitals 
throughout. A chapter may be divided and sub-divided 
according to topics and their aspects, cach divisicir and 
sub-division carrying its own title. The kinds of headings 
that may be employed for divisions and sub-divisions are 
centred headings, side headings, and paragraph headings. 
Centred headings are used for major clivisions. Side hea- 
dings are uscd for sub-divisions represcntcd by related 
groups of paragraphs. They arc typed flush with the left 
margin. Individual paragraphs may carry headings. While 
centred and side headings are scparated from,the text by 
a spacc above and below, a ‘paragraph heading runs on 
with the paragraph but is scparatcd from the text by a 
full stop." It must be noted that since division implies 


_' more than one part, there must be at least two heads whe- 
ther they are centre heads, side heads or paragraph heads. 
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The h¢irarchy of these titles may further 


< °  @ b : be 6 
| yitable variations in cases and numbers - meated 
| ¥ «s, major titles may he capitalized. A syp peaking of 
ci E 


title may be 
first letter of 
and all the 

ay be under- 


ryped with the first mpi of the title and the 

| cach key word (noun oO} adjective) in capital 

| other Ictters in the lower case. ‘The title ni 
ned if necessary. A paragraph heading is in the lower 
-ase except for the first Ictter. The titles may be serialtz. 

-d by using numerals and letters. If both Roman and 
Arabic numerals are employed, the Roman indicates a 
higher, order of title, Tf both capital and small letters are 
used, the capital indicates a higher order. If both numerals 

| and letters are applied, the numcrals and‘ letters. should 
| alternate, c.g. 


t Te 


wortowl, a. 


I. 


ae 
An alternative to using diffcrent numerals and Ictters 13 to 
use numerals (Arabic) separated by points, ¢§. 
Lédele 
belies 
1.%,1. 
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3, CONCLUSION 
|: . ' : ma be for- 
Like the introduction, the cage 4 aeonted 

mally described andjnumbered as a of chapter or even 
separately. It could occupy the leng* clusion’ or given an 
less. Again, whether it is called ‘con -o bring finality to 
alternative description, its eal ti eader the claim made 
the product. It should recall to reed sis of the whole argu 
in the introduction amd then, on om thal claim. For this 
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the findings of each chapter, and the logic of this restate- 
ment should be such as to highlight the $oul of the argu- 
ment in the thesis. In doing this work, the conclusion 
must, of course, adopt its own form of expression. If it 
repeats the words of the introduction and chapters, it will 


_ only be 4 stale exercise. In addition-to this main task, 


the conclusion may also refer, where hecessary, to pro- 
blems that have arisen in the course lof the thesis but 

which lic beyond its scope. | | 
| | a | 
9. APPENDICES .- 


In general, appendix méans any matter that is added 


_.to the body of the work at the end of the work. : In, this 


wide sense it includcs the bibliography, which is found in 


“published and unpublished works, and the index ‘and 
__ glossary of published works. But in a particular sense 
the term is applied to any matter at the back which is spe- 


cially connected with the theme of the work and which is 


other than. the bibliography and soon. This special back 
amatter may be in the form of illustrations (other than those 
given in the text), lists or running matter. | As the name 


itself suggests, an appendix is any matter.which is relevant 
to the subject but not essential to its treatment. Being not 


essential, its inclusion in the text will interrupt its reada- 
bility. But, being relevant, the author is reluctant to dis- 


card it altogether. Hence it 1s annexed to the text at its 
end. The author has to decide for himself whether.some- 
thing is to be included in the text or relegated to the 
appendix. The test in each case is whether the omission 
of the matter from the text will in any way weaken the 
argument. If the argument can stand without it, it means 
that the matter supplies onty additional information. All 
that is then requircd in the text 1s to direct the interestec. 
reader ‘to this supplemental matter in the appendix. 


7 © °. sg * y 9 , ° e 
Besides the title ‘appendix’, a suitable descriptive tit] 


dix, cach 
may be given. If there are more than one appeneix, © 
aneule should be lettered such as A, B, C. Appendices 
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ay be placed cither before the } 
ie) he discretion of the writer, = 
a | 


} 


bliography Or after 
10. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography is a complete and detailed list of 


“a yjen sourees consulted for producing the work, whether ° 
The sources should be ; 
e bibliography may be 


hey are cited in the work or not. - 


vatered in alphabetical order.” Th 


made as a single comprehensive list or divided into two or 
\ / 


nore parts according to classes of sources. If the latter 

-actice is adopted, a’separate alphabetical orderis follow- 
ed for cach class) A sample classification would be pri- 
mary and secondary sources..or classics and nos 


| : lern works 
or books, articles, ancl unpublished sources, | 


There is no aosolute rule regarding the order of details. a 
in a bibliographical entry. There are different practices;; - 
but whichever practice is chosen, it should be followed . 
consistently ina work. The details to be given in the case_ 
of published works are at least the following; author, title, . 


and imprint, i.e. details of publication. iSome general 
conventions may be mentioned here. | 


(1) Foralphabctical arrangement the author’s name is 


given with the sprname or (where there is no surname) the 
own name coming first, ¢g. Datta, D. M.; Hirlyanna, M. . 


(By contrast, in the note the name is written in the 
natural order: 2). M. Datta; M. Liriyannia.) 


(2) The title of a book or journal 1s underlined or 
italicized, but the title of an article is putin inverted 
commas, All titfes are written in full (as in the title page, 
not as in the spine) with the key words beginning with a 
Capital letter. 


(3) The main points of imprint are place of publica- 
tion, publisher’s full name (not full address), and the year 


of the publication consulted. (Lhe year ot Ant ponies 
tion, if it is different, may be mentioned in brac ets.) In 
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the case of journals the place of publication and the 


publisher’s name are not included as these are usually well 
- known. oe | 


‘ 


(4) Each entry begins flush with the left margin. If 


l e ; . . 2d @ 
an entry excerds a line, the subsequent lines are indented. 


Fa «wd 
(9) One entry is separated from another by a double 
space, | | 


(6) Iftwo consecutive entrics are Works of the same 
author, the author’s name is either repeated or represented 
by a’short.solid iine. | 


Some models for bibliographical entry are. shown 
bclow. 


Author, Book, Publisher, Place, Year - 
Author, Book, Place: Publisher, Year 
Author, Year, Book, Place: Publisher 


Author, ‘Article’, Journal, Volume, Date, Inclusive 


pages 


7 11. NOTES | 

| Notes are devices for supporting the text of the thesis. 
Unlike the matter for an appendix, the matter for a note 
is essential to the argument of the text but not 80 impor- 
tant.as to be incorporated into the body of the text. It -is 
for the writer to decide whether something is sufficiently 
important to be part of the text. If it is not, its inclusion 
in the text may interlcre with the smooth readability of 
the text. Its right place, then, is the note. 


Notes should be employed sparingly i. only on pur- 
pose. Too many, too frequent or tov long notes can dis- 
tract the reader’s attention from the {more important 
elements in the argument. Notes may be mployed for two 
purposes: citation and explanation. 
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“©asions tor citation are thy 


Lo 


following, 


acknowledpe the 


YOoolre © Alibed 4 dineeuly 
} 


rom which Information js drawn, 


\ 


Lo reler the ve ader to luither: sourced ol wmlorts 

4 On a point which has been sulfici ntly Aiseussed fron 
> pont of view ofthe wauthor. 

WOLES 


are employed for explanation on the follo WY 
ADLOTLS 


oO clar ily, Siipplement Or comment on a ee inh 
| t tCat | the thesis whe m sue 1) al proce dive, if Ava fit pted 


is likely to MALeHPupe he wai AUPCULNLO HEL, 


| -) lo refer the reader to another part of the thesis 
connected with the point at issue (cross refer- 
| 
| 
-) so reler tod the prevalence of a rival view ona 
Oint of controversy if it is not necessary to discuss that 
UN a | 


| (+) To give the original version of the material that 
has been translated or paraphrased in the thesis. 


Notes may bqdentcred (1) at ihe foot of a page, (2) at 
he end of a chapter or (3) at the end of the work. In the 
irst alternative it 1s specially called ‘footnote’, not in the 
others. Jiach =e ¢ has its practical advAntages and dis- 
advantages for the writer andthe reader. Notes at foot of 
pagé, make for easy reference, hut the writer is obliged to 

keep them short and few, Notes at end of chapter or book’™ 
could be more.and longer but are inconvenient for frequent 
ceference. But whichever place the writer chooses must 
Dé maintained consistently for the whole work. 


There are conventions to be followed in entering notes. 
Some of them are of a general nature. Other conventions 
are special to the place or purpose of a note. 
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| consecutively for 


- Fated by a double space. 


space. F ootnote 
“margin of a page. 


‘them could be given on the 
_ three spaces. — a 


two pages. 


perior figures 


ENTATION 
pace above 


half s 


desired. 


PRES 
(1) Reference t0 all 
(small-tyPe Arabic numerals 
line) 1n the text at the places W 
(2) Footnotes may = nu 
: . ively for cac 
each pages consccutive as 
for - whole work. Notes at chapter en 
bered consecutively for the whole chapter. 
work may be numbered onsccutively for ¢ 
if they are not many-! Otherwise, they ma 
each chapter. 
er they are compiete sc 
a full stop- 
x note is indented lke 
is separated from the 


mbercd.. independently for 
h chapter or consecutively 
d are to be num- 


‘Notes at end of 
he whole work 
y be numbered 


(3) All notes, wheth ntences 
arc terminated by 


cases the first line of 
uent line 


or not, 


(4) In all 


a paragraph. Every’ subseq 
Two successive notes are s¢pa- 


previous by a single space. 
| 


| from the text by a double 


(5) Footnotes are separatec 
bottom 


s should not encroach on the 


| 6) If dhe footnotes on a page are very short oncs 
‘ ® . 
they necd not be arranged one below another. “I'wo of 

same'line with an interval of 


: } 
it in  dsentenie. overflows a page, it is good to break 
the reader tr the | - sebitesiek sense will then easily lead 
sage. It ae ic continuation of the note on the next 
isnot desirable to continue a footnote beyond 


(8) The mi . - ‘ ‘ 

are author (or editor). ceteils needed fora citatory note 
which reference j or), full title of source, and page(s) 
be written 7 i made, The name of the author shoul’ 
D.M. Datta (cf ne acnner occurs, c.v. M. Hiriya a 
be underlined nography). The title of thew Sule 
or Italicized. Both ore = 

Author and title are 
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rd by an abbreviation where onc js employed, Details 
c0 3 


. eel? 
a ny, because the aim ofa citatory note is on] 


gy So specific location of an idea or a statement. 
| ee contractions, such as ibid, op cit, ate, 
v1) ® : ; 

fully employed in citatory notes, | 


meaning 
rf (9) A note that 1s intended to clarify, supplement or 


y to-point 
Labour- 
may be 


comment on a point in the text sometimes tehds to belong. 


But a note should not. appear more prominent than the 
rext. Hence in fi cise like this the conversion of the note 
‘nto an appendix is to be considered. Alternatively, the 
more important clements in the explanation may be absor- 


\ " : . 
, the sources relerred tocan be reserved for the biblio. ~ 


bed into the text, thereby reducing the size of the note; _. 


12, ILLUSTRATIONS 


The word illustration could mean either example or 


picture, We are now using the term in the latter sense: 


visual representation on plain surface. ‘Pictorial represen- 


tation is broadly. of two types: tables, or information In 


tabular form, and figures. Figures ‘include photographs 


(plates), paintings, maps, ,charts, graphs, and diagrams. 
Any illustration by the hand’ as called graphic representa 
tion. | - = * 3 | 


Illustration should be purposive. Irrelevant illustration 


merely to inflate the size of the work or produce an im- 
pression on the reader should be avoided. The purpose of 


any kind of iustration is not to substitute the verbal matter 


but to assist it. And graphic representation will help dis- 
cussion only if it is made as simple as possible, Complex 


and cramped répresentation will confuse rather than 
Clarify, oN | 


In some subjects illustration is Indispensable as an aid 
\Q discussion, I i philosophy diagram may be resorted to 
at discretion, but it is diMicult, the subject-matter’ being 
abstract. Special care is necessary to sce that diagrams do 
not become either redundant or confounding. If the verbal 


“0 4 eager 
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account is by itself comprehensible, diagram is not called. 
for. It may be employed: only if it will"help to fix the 
jdea for which words have to be strained. i 


- -_Tllustrations are best.inserted at appropriate places in 
the text of the thesis unless practical considerations compel 
their transfer to the end of the text. All illustrations should 
be suitably introduced in the text. Illustrations inserted in 
the text should follow as closely to their Introduction as 
possible. Illustrations placed at the end of the’text sHould 


be presented in the same order in which they are intro- 


duced in the text. 


13, TITLES, OR HEADINGS 
the application of titles in 
and_chapters. What we 


1! technique of con- 
; g conventions. 


~~ S~€pThe title of the work or of any part of it should 
bein the form ofa statement and not ‘n the form of a ques- 
! 


tion or an exclamation. 


‘. We have already referred to 

the title page, table of contents, 

are now concerned with is the genera 

ee structing titles, which covers the followin 


~ 
— 
— 


(2) The statement should not [pe constructed as 2 
complete sentence. “Tt should not th refore be terminated 
by a full stop. The only exception is ithe paragraph head- 
| ing, which has to be shown off the text jn the same line. 
| (3):« The statement should be as short as possible and 

at the same time cleat 
er follows. 


(4) -Gatchy or_mis 
rescarch productions. 
sume time crisp. 


leading titles should be avoided in 
Titles should be plain and at the 


14. PAGINATION 


| Every page in a thesis has a page number, whether the 
number is actually entered or not. The usual practice 18 





Jy indicative of the content of what 
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ove ene series of numbers to the text and back matter 
f another scrics to the preliminary matters Tp is assume” 
ac the preliminaries are prepared only after the text 1S 

sicted. The differentiation 3s made by using Arabic 
-rals for the text and back matter and small Roman 
corals for the preliminarics. The first series begins with 
itle page and ads with the last page of the prelinina- 
Dye next seties begins with the first page of the text 
ends with the last page of the back matter. 


| 15. QUOTATIONS 
| Quotations c ld occur both in the text and in the 
should be on definite purposce Quoting 

udition 


- rhe sake of filling space or for displaying one’s er 


| sics. Quoting 
The occasions for quoting are the 


a sign of weakness. 
vollowing 


(1) When the ‘quotation 


10n. 


‘tself is the subject of discus- 


(2) When the quotation will lend support to one’s 


wn argument. 
uoted has expressed something -- 


(3) Wher the writer q 
manner that his wordscannot 


such a brief and effective 
be improved upon. 
‘nal statement is such that a para- 


(4) When the ory 
misinterpretation by the reader. 


‘vvase of it might lead to 


ns must lollow certain conventions, The 


Quotatio 
ted here. 


ore important ones. may be sta 
emust be accurate to the word, spelling 
When there is an obvious error in the 
an indicate that the error is of the 
wn, by inserting the word sic 
(sic = So, thus). The authorship 
t also be correct. 


‘ 
(1) Quotation 

nd punctuation. 
‘inal, the reproducer c 
-iginal author, not his o 
mediately after the error 
- quotation, when given, mus 








_ previous permission 0 


single or double. Opinion ‘differs. on’ Me 


03 


inal by the user 


PRESENTATION 
brackets, 


in t rig 
9) Any insertion made in the . s a 
fabsolute necessity should be pu q 
. . 


out 
c.g: [st] +. ottnat by th 
—. ielfipsis) made in the origina’ BY NA" 
(3) An} omission 7 sentences not relevant to. his 
byl ced full stops, 


user, OB ld “ol ‘dicated by three spa 
er Omission should be made with great 


ipsis periods. 
called ellipsis P + of the original is not altered. 


care, so that the spirl 
| 3 i rotation to 
: noting should be honest. Using a qt , 
¥ ° ver intended to do is 


prove something which its author ncv 3 

unfair. Even witnout the ‘ntention to misquote, the meaning 

ofa quotation may be misrepresented ifit is applied apart. 
t: | 


from its context. 
tion itself 1s under discus- 


(5) Except when the quota 
frequent, they will 


sion, if quotations are too long or too irec , 
tend to usurp the place of the investigator’s own words. 
And extensive quotations from a published work require the 

f the copyright holder. © | 
nes of prose or 


(6) Short quotations, say upto four li 
| t and enclosed 


one line of versc, should be run onin the tex 
in quotation marks. Long quotations should be introduced 
by a colon, marked off by a change of line, yjndented uni- 
formly from the left margin, and presented without quo- 
tation marks. oo | . a 


we 
ry . 


‘ shart as 


(7) Quotations in footnotes should be as 
of the 


Notes given at the end of a chapter or 
ould afford to carry longer quotations. 


possible. 
whole work c 


t 
(inverted commas) are. either 
ich is normally 
ing simpler, are 


(8) Quotation’ marks 


to be used. Single quotation marks, b 


s 


ee reasonable, but double quotation marks are more con- 
ie. Splcuous, Whichever practice the writer thooses to follow 
Hh ;.° Should be followed consistently throughout the work. 
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when a quotation occurs within a quotati 
a subsihlary, baa atl should be divtineat the 
nh | puters or main, quotation by a change anes 
oa is normally used by the writer. That j marks 
agle quotation marks eke normally uscd, they should 
(sPo'’ oe the oulcr quotation and double marks should 


“ * 
, ip* 
/J?* 
»? 
a 


-, psc? ° ; ‘ly. j 
22) for the miner Conversely, if the Aormal practice . - 


use! ; 

oO se jouble quotation marks, the outcr quotation 
; nave them and the inner quotation should be put 
5 ‘ quotation marks. (We have earlier said that the 
of anything quoted should not be altered. 
The only exce ; o¢ 
‘ernal quotation, whicli 15 a quotation already found ina 
5a8s2ge desired to be quoted. And the change is to be 
nade consistently with the practice of the reproducer.) 


16. TRANSLITERATION 


(Translation is giving the meaning of something said 
, in one language in another language. But when 


or writtc : 
n in one language in its own 


, word or, a passage writte 
characters 1s rewrl 
guage, the act is called transliteration. ‘To an investigator 


working on Indian philosophy, 
is unavoidable additional work. Technical terms and 


passages from sources 
cal Indian languages have to be transliterated for repro- 


duction in the thesis, When the language in which the 
° 


thesis is presented 13 English, difficultics will be encoun- 
tered in typing or printing the foreign (foreign to English) 
words and sentences in between. At the most indented 
passages in the text ancl passages given as notcs may be 
produced in the o ginal characters. But individual words, 
phrases, and short| passages that run on m the text and 
words aad phrases that run on 1n the notes have necessarily 
to be transliterated, the consideration Acre ig not only 
practical but also aesthetic. ¢ Roman and 


A mixture © 
non-Roinan letters in the same line would be ungainly. 


ption to this is the type of marks for an in- - 


‘tte;: in the characters of another lan- — 


for instance, transliteration 


‘1 Sanskrit, Tamil, and other classi- 


———— 





| 








following. ! | 
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‘The transliteration of Indian (non-Roman) letters 


‘into: Roman involves the use of diacritical marks. These 
marks are used to distinguish the different sounds intend~ 


ed to be conveyed by the same lctter (diacritical=capable 


of distinguishing). There are special sounds in each lan- 


guage., Hence the need for these rnarks when. one lan- 
guage is rendered in the characters oF another. The dia- 
critical marks frequently used for transliterating the cha- 
racters of Indian languages 1 into Roman characters are the 


acute accent (used above a letter) 


"] 
'-] macron (used above or below a letter) 
»| dot (used above or below a Ictter) 
= tilde (used above a letter) 


roe 


The scheme for transliterating the Devanagari script 
uscd for Sanskrit is as follows. (‘Chis is the scheme genc- 
rally followed ly orientalists.) 


Vowels | 
3a wa ri #1 gu Fi mm 
mF al ge Rai to. Rau 


[°] (anusvitra) m [: ] (vrsarga) h 


os 


Consonants | 
~ k @ kh Tg > oh So 
| —c 8 ch | Hj a jh aH 


z= 3 th zd edhe an 


a t wth ad a dh an 
TP oF pho = ab y bh | qm 
Sy oF ns 
TS 73) as qi 


Bb, aks q jo 


~ 


Sm, 
Cl sd We 


; -_ » _ bs - 
ee a a medil , 
4 r "4 —? 
a ~ 


ad 
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scheme givenjabove is broadly applicable to other 

dian languages also. Variations or additions may be 

quired for special/sounds in any of them. Here are some 
| xamples: ; 

| (1) In the case of Tamil ‘ce’ is used for the short 

wel er and ‘e’ for the long vowel o. Likewise in the 

ase of Malayalin, : | oe | 


‘) 


(2) In the case of Tamil (and Malayalam) the sound 


€ . 


‘p is represented’ by ‘]’. | 


i 


(3) In the case of Tamil ‘r’ is used-for p, ‘yy! for ar, 
ind ‘n’ for #. : : 


The transliterated words, because they are foreign to 
English, are normally to be underlined or italicized. But - 
when the native form of a word has been ‘altered, the 
yord is not to be underlined or italicized. For example, 
here is a deviation-when ans’ is added as in English to a 
Sanskrit word to yield a plural (as in ‘jivas’) or when a 
writer prefers to use a capital letter to indicate a proper 
name (as in ‘Brahman’) though there 1s no capital letter in 
Sanskrit. In allsuch cases the underline or the italics is 
-o be dispensed with, Even when there is no devjation, a. 
writer may choose not to underline or italicize thase. terms 
which are too well known in the field or too, frequently 
ised in the text whenever they occur individually instead 
of in original passages. This, however, requires the writer 
-o decide carcfully what terms are to be treated thus with 


consistency. 





5. COMMON: SCHOLARLY ABBREVIATIONS 


These have to be distinguished from informal abbre- 
ations and formal abbreviations used in cymmon lan- 


Ud oi pA 


‘nformal abbreviations, like ‘didn’t, ‘haven't’, ‘lab.’ 
ad ‘maths.’, should always be avoided in serious writing. 





- yen in the notes 


- for yidelictt. Others, such 


~» Professor, and sy 
- etCey should be av 
be written in full. 


We are now concerned with 


scholars for econoinizing 5P 
They are usually used in notes. 
in the text W 
frequent usc 0 
There are scholarly abbreviati 
all disciplines and th 
ticular disciplines. 
breviations 1s ven bclow. 
origin, are not ita 
of their familiarity. 


stop 
ries the last letter of the word a 


anon. anonymous 
ch., chs. chapter(s) 
cf. (confer) compare 
ed. editor, edition, edited by 
tedition’.) 
enl. enlarged 
ct al. (ef alzt) and others 


ct soq. (ef sequens) = and 


things) 
fig., figs. figure(s) 


e.g. for.é 
as Rd. for Road, Prof. for 
mbols like Ist, 2nd, 
oided in sentences; 
Hence these cannot 


they may be used onl 
abbreviations used by 
ace in mutua 
They may 
hen the technical discussion 
{ what they represcnt. 

ons commonly 
ereure those which are special to par- 


A select list of co 
Some of these, though of Latin 


licized, or aneeirae nowadays because 
Generally it 1s.a 


after an abbreviation whether 
Ipbreviated or not. 
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“1 common language 


so but with the following 


of Latin origin may 


d therefore in the ‘text, 


xemplt gratia, and viz. 


etc. for first, second, 
and the words should 
occur in the text. 
y outside sentences. 


| communication. 
even he used 
‘demands the 


used in 


mon scholarly ab- 


visable to use a full 
the abbreviation car- 


| 
| 
| 
(Some prefer ‘edn.’ for 


re ’ | 
the following (persons | 


Pi 
~~ 
~ 


a es eee 
Se 
7 ‘= 


>= + 
ae ee 


at Peat vets 
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os ibidem) in the same 

sig. (F 31>.) (10 ame place, ie. the 

ib! ‘source which has been cited in the immediatel, 
preceding note . _— 

mee Jine:(s) 

ufS MSS. Manuscript(s) 

NlOey 

yey 1) notc(s) 


4d. no date (of publication) 


ff 


».p. no place (of publication) _ 
Pp» PP: page(s) 

par., pars. paragraph(s) 

pub. published, publication 

g.v. (quod vide) which see 

rev. revised (by), revision 


st., sts, stanza(s) 





trans. (or tr.)| translator, translation, translated by 
V., VV. verse(s) | | | | 
v.d. various dates | | 
vol., vols, yolume(s) (Note 'Vol. 11? but tof 2 vols.’) 

Besides bi reviations some brief reference words 
are also used, e.u.:— : 


passim ain the work, here and there 
sic thus, 


Vide sex! 





18, STYLE 


NJ = a 8 
+ ia have so far been concerned with the parts of the 
hoe and their arrangement. The manner of writing the 
“S18 ite style, The kind of style adopted shows the 


‘one, « aang? | sg na Ee 
oy &eneral spirit, in which the writer approaches his 
“Hence 


Uhere are certain qualities that mark the good style 
‘a d})) es ‘ * » 
kind of writiny, 


: 
‘ 
- s 
i. 


c---@ 
pps, — 
wit? 


s , 
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(1) The language will observe the rules of spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation. Polite communication requires 
adherence to the recognized rules of a language. 


(2) The: language will conform to current usage. 

> Usage is the body of conventions on the use of a language. 

Usage is wider than grammar and often precedes it. 

| Ways of using words may become established through con- 

| tinued practice. They may or may not lend themselves to 

, existing grammatical rules. But they enrich the language. 
Hence good writers always keep abreast of Mange 


(3) The language will be free from faults. suck aS 
cliches (hackneyed expressions), _ necdless exaggeratian, 
necdless or careless repetition of words, and cacophony 
(unpleasant mixture of sounds). Above all it will avoid 
verbosity, or circumlocution. This issaying in many words. 


Cutan Mey OY WG QB] QO- 


selves. The good style is onc which makes the meaning 
. Clear. Soit is, simple: and dircct. 


writing is expdcted.to maintain certain special .features. 
Reporting research is by a seholar to a scholar. Scholarly 
writing is both formal and courtcous. The -conditions of 
formality and courtesy may now be indicated. 

; 

(1) The writer must avoid being casual in tone. 
-Colloquial expressions, rhetorical questions, exclamations, 
witticisms, informal abbreviations, and broken sentences 
should be avoided, and an attitude of serious purpose 
should be maintained. Connected with this attitude is the 
















| writer rather than the subject. The manner of construct- 
ee : cing. the sentences should be impersonal, so as to let the 

ia See subject speak for itself. The obseryance of these conven- 
x aS _ tions makes for formality. However, care should be taken 
bs Eto. avoid excessive formality. Each field has its technical , 


ee PRESS. 





a ’ what may be said in a few words, i.c. roundabout ¢x-" 
pression. Words are tools of thought, not ends in 'them-. 


Besides possessing these general qualities, ees 


avoidance of the personal pronoun, which projects the 7 
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-¢ or jargon. Its use wherever necessary is quite 
. But excessive use of jargon out of anxicty.to 
.| may render the style either rigid and gritty or 
snd orctentious. Scholarly writing 1s not 


rily sobbledygook. 


‘ 


- 


Courtesy to the reader ‘and to other writers 33 
- distinguishing mark of scholarly writing. The 
-, writer should always remember that he is writing 
-cned persons. Hc should therefore avoid labouring 
-nous and'supplying elementary information on the 
st. He 
!owledge. Even ere he should be carcful. The author 
Soh the right and the duty to bring to the attention of 
ader the originality of his contribution. “But he 
avoid making tall claims about the importance of 
dings and. slighting the work of other researchers 1n 
~me urca. It may be necessary for him to criticize 
-oyclusions im order to establish lus own, but such 
seism should purely be in the interests of truth and 


. we ett eb 


c.) ct 


‘ 
ry 


-efore observe academic respect. Strong language 1s to 

voided while criticizing others. The recommendation 

- js not that the writer should be meek and apologetic. 
slid eit confidence but not arrogance | 


- not casy to keep one’s balance on these conven- 
‘ormality and courtesy. Good research writing 1s 
~ an art by itself. 


should keep to the level of his contribution to. 


CHAPTER Ix 


: | CRITICAL EDITION OF WORKS 


|. THE MEANING OF CRITICAL |EDITION 


‘ 9 - e 
pare another | person * writing 


‘o edi re 
‘To edit? means to Pp he halons 


for publication. The act of edition 18 USUY Y oe pic, the 
. : ‘rements O01 the editui.. +0 pa 

ing - - reson’s speech may require modificazi0n of 
recor S ' 

7 i arrangement of material, ctc. before being 
pe ant Sook of included in @ journal. What 1S 
'-  eafled crits edition does not involve an chan 5c from 
¥ the point of view of the e°°e™ It is the preparation of a 
Derson’s writing from his own point.of view. It views the 
, = work in an objective manncr. That is to say, the aim of 
4 ef itical edition 1s to find out. what the author has actually 
‘5 written, whether the content or method of the author 1s 

7 agrecable to the cclitor or not. Critical edition secks to 

restore, OF reconstruct, the text, as far as possible, . to the 

_ form in which it could have been originally made by the 

nuthor. To reconstruct the text to its native form, the 

editor has to resist without remiss. the temptation to revise 

the text to a form which he considers satisfactory. Critical 

edition is also called textual criticism. It is a criticism, OF 

4 discussion, not about the ideas in the text but about the 

3 text itself, i.¢. the verbal expression, or wording, of the 
composition. : 


wy & 
>. 





















PP ie a critical edition fis a special type of cdition 
iae| the sin uf cate writing to its authentic form for 
ae << fp either whom cage The occasion for a critical edition 
lane unknown work has not bec . 
ry _ 0 far or when! an existin cat} : — airmail 
Aq g publication is found to be not 
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atic. The task of critical edition is demanded 

jute , ancient works than by recent ones, because 

often net that the original form is more likely to 
pine bscurede ° 


‘ 
) , 
. ’ \ 
. oll , q 


\ yPERIAL SEQUIRED FOR A GRITIGAL EDITION | 


~,. material required is of two types: ‘primary and | 
_ - Thelpimaty, or ba, material is also called 
, oy ypparatt s. this mainly consists of all the manu- 
“agar the work that are available.’ It also includes 


y. editions of the -work already published when 
vse felt that these editions: arc. hot entirely authentic. 










-... +1] these have to.be consulted, the. editor should 
~.<: collect all the available manuscripts and. editions of 
che work.. 


Manuscripts are of two kinds: autographs and copies. . — 
. toe ° ° ° we? ‘ : 
4n autograph is a manuscript written in the author’s own 


nand. A copy’ isa reproduction of a manuscript. it 7 a 
cihorwist ealleal & Teaesenitted “text, If an autograph 15 a 
available, and-is sulliciently known to be genuine, copies 
can be dispensed with. But‘sucha possibility is very rare. ~ 
‘The faithfulness of handwritten copies to the original 
cannot always be guaranteed. The possibility of deteriora- 
“0n increases with successive . copying mostly through 
carclessness, somet}inies even by deliberate alteration. This. 
adds to the difliculty of determining the original reading. 
In recent times critical edition is facilitated by photo 
“Pies; which are exact. oe — 


Use _ secondary material represents all the. aids to the 


. toma Primary material, such as ancient commentarics, : 

bel Te bog eee ant anthologiss They indirectly | 

Collect : 1€ reading of the text. The editor must | 

pr all the available secondary material also before 
ceeding wit a | 


h the edition. ba 








Lins 


i Ve “ZGRITICAL EDITION: | | ” 
3, FIXING THE DEFINITIVE READING OF ‘THE ‘TEXT 


Out of the material collected the editor has now to 
find out what would be the definitive reading of the work. 
The word ‘definitive’ is of course used here with reference 
to all the manuscripts so far collected-and consulted. The 
editor can say nothing decisive about the reading for 

the future; ale has still to leave room for the theoretical 
possibility of finding a variation in reading in a manuscript 
hitherto undiscovered. © 


Fixing the definitive reacling ‘js done by collating the 
collected manuscripts, i.e. comparing:thtm in detail. The 
manuscripts compared are bound to vary in reading. The 

problem for the cditor is to decide which among the read- 
ings isthe cqrrect one. There are certain principles-to be 
followed for identifying the correct reading. We may 
mention them bricfly. oO | 


i) 


(1) Mistakes in the copies which are obviously of the 
scribe, or copyist, can be corrected if they are insignificant. 


(2) The older a copy is the greater isthe possibility. 
of its being faithful to the original. 


» (3) A reading that violatcs the rules of yrammar is 
~ snormally rejected, because. no worthy writer could be ex- 
pected to be unfamiliar with grammar. It is likely that 
the error is thatof ascribe. But if the same grammatical | 
error occurs in many copies, it is likely that the error is 
in the original and that the copies have faithfully trans- 
mitted it. | | : 


REG Cie OE 4 
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(4) In the case of verses a reading that violates the 
_ metre is normally rejected. - 


as 


4 





~~ 

¢ 
ee . 
- ~ ‘ 
ae 


Son sters hey 


. (9) The hard reading is likely to be faithful to the 
pH Original, for rare jaunicl archaic words -rc likely to be chang- 
bones ed. to the common and current ones by the scribes. 


) 


7 ee 
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any . ° e aU 
6) The shorter version 1s likely to be earlier and 


..¢fore nearer the original than the longer version, for the 


may contain interpolations. 


7) Intrinsic probability ‘s another guide. With . 
-yerence to each reading the editor asks himself whether 
oe js the reading that the author is likely to have pro- 
uced. The answer ny be found by considering internal 
-vidence, namely the method in general by which the author 


| deals with his topic and the overall manner in which he ex- 


presses himself, A‘ reading that departs from the author's 
veneral method and style is not likely to be the correct one.: 
| | 


2 RECORDING VE RESULTS OF COLLATION 


The application of principles hike the above results in the 

ptance of some manuscripts, the rejection of some 
others, and suspense of judgement about the rest. The de- 
snitive reading is based on the manuscripts sclected for ; 
ACCCPLance. Although the other manuscripts are not used 
in the edition, the editor owes 4 duty to tell the readers as 
lied on them. Hence the.introduction 


-o why he has not re 
to the edition usually carries, apart from: other accounts, 


detailed list of the entire critical appartus which was 
-onsulted and collated, its classification into manuscripts - 
accepted, manuscripts rejected, -and manuscripts whose 
acceptability ‘5 in. doubt, together with the reasons why the 
~anuscripts rejected or doubted have becn so treated. 

sts which have been collated only in part, 


‘jere arc manuscrs 
the exact portion collated should also be mentioncd. 


ACCE 


5. EQUIPMENT FOR A CRITICAL EDITOR 


The basic qualification required for critical edition 1s 
expert knowledge of thie language in which the work is com- 
The editor should closely understand the meaning 
the readings sn order to fix the definitive reading. But 
Inguisuc expertise lis not the only sualification. A purely 
verbal interpretation yl the means of the text may Some- 
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yosed. 
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CRITIGAL EDITION 


Lia ri 


+17 
re 
, 


ac the ehitor in regard to the definitive reading. 
ides | auage the editor needs 10 posscss knowledge of 
Besides, a sell with by the text. Critically editing a phi- 
0 Seiad work requires. knowledge of philosophy or of the 
ye ad school. Likewise knowledge of music, astrology, 
sores ste. ‘red for critically editing works in 
ceo eubjects at in textual criticism the merits 
of the contents presented by the text are not’ to be discussed. 
‘to which the contents relate 


Yet, a rnowledge of the subject fo way cc 
5 found necessary 1or xing the delimave reading. 


1) The same word may be usecl in- different secondary 
senses in different disciplines to stand for concepts special 
to those disciplines. _ When a word 1s employed in a second. 


ary sensc special to a particular discipline, taking the word in 
the primary meaning 18 not the’ proper basis fer collating 
| Gifferent readings. “And the special secondary sense applica- 
ble.to the branch of knowledge dealt with by the text would 


He familiar only to one who knows that branch of know- 


ledge. 


times nisle 


eS 


(2) Special technical terms occur in each subject which 
do not find a place in other subjects. These linguistic devices 
would be followed only by those who are grounded in the 


concerned subjects. 


(3) The application of internal evidence, oF intrinsic 
probability, jas a principle of fixing the reading requires that 
the editor comprchends the spirit of the author’s entire Com 
position. This is possible only if the editor knows the subject 


| 

4- who he hepa criuical edition is undertaken by one 
~ also in the hee — only in the language of the tcxt but 
an individual lie calt with by the text. In the absence O 
may be under aa — both these qualifications the wo! 
pert in collaboratio ya language cxpert and a subject ex- 
tion is possible only with cach other. But such collabor® 
the other’s pa when each has « working knowlecs° © 

. ization. ) 
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6. THE PLACE OF CRITICAL EDITION IN 
PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 


ophical work 
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It 1. sometimes argued that editing a philos 
docs not, amount to research in philosophy. 
correct. 

main types of rese —s “the realm,of philo- 
the contents of philosopheal. texts. 


ns to be an ancient one, the discus- 
tablished crititcal 


One ol (thie 
sophy is the discussion of 
If the text choscn happer 


sion of it presupposes the presen 
If no critical edition is available or if existing 


tisfactory, it ‘s necessary tO prepare 4 cri- 
Heal edition of the work before its contents could be investl- 
gatcd. And the task ol cr itical hilosophical 
work, as We have alr -eady scen, ‘nvolves expert. 
philosophy besides linguistic proficiency. — Thu 
tion of shilosophical works 1s 2 necessary part O 


philosoph ical research. ; 


This 13 not 


S critical edi- 
f. text-ba ased - 


CHAPTER X , - 


| EPISTEMOLOGY AND THE METHODOLOGY 


OF RESEARCH 'IN PH] LOSOPHY 


Among the three broad divisions of philosophy episte- 


‘mology could be described _as_a methodology: But ‘he 
_ methodology which epistemology represents is not the same 


» as the methodology of .resear¢ 


h in pnilusophys which i: the 


* “subject-matter bf this book. It ‘3 necessary to show this 
~ distinction in view of the fact that there is sometimes a 


~. confusion between the two. But before we clo so, it is desi- 
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rable to see in what respect epistemology 1s 4 methodology. | 


-'\, THE RELATION BETWEEN EPISTEMOLOGY 
AND METAPHYSICS 


7 Epistemology | may be described as the methodology of 
metaphysics. While metaphysics construgts a knowledge_of 


rally, epistemology studies the incthoyls, by which thg 


Cone we 


knowledge of reality is acquired and th validity _of- that, 


“2. Jnowledge. What.are the conditions unde | which knowledge 


. 


. 


gan be said_to-be.truc? — What are_th c_methods of knowjng 
and how far do they fulfil the_conditions_of truth? ‘These 
-. are the questions to which. epistemology i devoted. Thus 


epistemology critically examines the lo ndations_of meta: 


¢ —_ 
physics. | 


- Metaphysics takes for granted | te adequacy of its. 
methods to give correct knowledge of reality and”fixes its 


attention on the knowledge-that_results by applying those 


ot tne and in terms of that criterion it assumes ‘that the 
: cthods it employs are adequate to know reality. In fact, 


beg Each school of metaphysics has its own criterion 
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\ifferences that we find. among_schoois of metaphysics in 
--d to the conception of reality arise from the differences, 
sanethods employed by them ane the standards ol truth 
wved in these methods. ‘Pherelore there is need for a 
3] examination of the criteria and methods of meta- 
sics. By retrospectively examining these, epistemology 
ves as a useful auxiliary to metaphysics. It can help ex- 
se the pitfalls of metaphysicians and thereby secure the 
-taphysical pursuit. os 
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'+ the Western tradition the work done by classical and 
-dieval metaphysicians in their concern for what exists 
rectly or indirectly. led to the identification of methods like 
stionalism, empiricism, pragmatism, conceptual : analysis, 
ind hermeneutics: And the examination of these methods 
jad in turn its varied impact on the. subsequent course of 
metaphysics. In the Indian tradition, likewise, the contribu- 
‘on of various schools of philosophy in their search for rea- 
ity evoked. critical reviews among themselves of the differ- 
sat methods employed by them, such as pratyaksa, anumana, 
upamdna, and $abda, And conversely, the mutual criticism 
of these inctheds played an important, part in the historical 
development of the sthools themsclves. 
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The close relation between metaphysics and epistemo- 
lagy may be viewed rom two standpoints, logical and psy- - 
chological, ie. the standpoint of rational justification and the 
standpoint of origin ‘respectively. From’ the logical stand- 
point cpistemology pray be said to be’ prior to metaphysics. 
“pistemology shows ithe reason why a certain type of meta- 
physics has taken suth-and, such.a course. The standard of - 
truth assumed and the corresponding means adopted for. 


attaining true knowledge determine the results of a meta- 
physical effort. Henke Ly first looking inte the epistemologi- 
cal position of a schbol, itis possible to follow the nature 
and worth of its metaphysics. Such a procedure for learn- 
ug or teaching philosophy may be descrilyed_as deductive 
Hecause it passcs [rom principles to results. ‘This is the pro- 
cedure usually followed in text-books on rhilosophy. 
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AND M ETHODO LOGY 


From the rsycholagical point @ “view me n taphysics be 
said to be prior to. epistemology: Epistemo/ sys Se: nid 
soted, has to discuss the( mmethods\.ol knowing _rea 7. But 

oe hods do not exist in the abstiac’: they are involved.in.2 

task. ‘We can discern the methods of metaphysics only_when 
hey reveal themselves in the exer’' of metaphysics. Hence 

‘¢33 metaphysics that gives the occasionfor-epistemology. If 

no one ever thought about anything, there would be no ques- 

tion of anyone discussing about though . It is when we 

try to grapple with problems of wile scope and deep im- 

port about reality and cncounter difficulties in solving 

them that we are forced to look back ihto our own minds 


to check whether the tools of our under tanding are ade- 
quate to the demands of the task. $8 nee metaphysics 3s 
anterior to epistemology in, point of occurrence, It 1s Open. 
to a student of philosophy to study the metaphysical posi- 
 Grst and then. retrace it to jts epistemolo- 


Hon of a school first BR trace | DE 
gical explanation. Such. a procedure _imay._be _called=in- - 
to the principles 


EPISTEMOLOGY 





. v * aoe —_—s°~ foe 
| ductive, for it_ proceeds from the resuyes: 
followed. The advantage of this procedure for teaching 


v 

Oe philosophy is that it ta fey the beginner! from the concrete 
hes. | ee | 
ze to the abstract. : me 

ae “9 THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN EPISTEMOLOGY 

4 * _ AND THE METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH 

: IN PHILOSOPHY 

She The relationship which epistemology bears to meta 


hysics, whether we look at it from the logical or from the 
cor psychological angle is that_it is the methodology of meta- 
ate ae Now, the position of epistemology as am ethocdology 
‘©. should not lead us to identify cpistcmology with what we 


—_— —_——— 












5 ri oe been dealing with in this book, namely the mstho- 
aay dplogy off research in philosophy. Let us see what the 
We distinction between the two is. 


th eh wa . . . 
dinates © ‘ L temology deals with the methods_of doing met 
ia physics cance it could rightly be describecl_as the metho- 
Be. ee BY of research in metaphysics. But metaphysical pro. 
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fy 

If P ot the only problems for research in philowophy, 

ples r . shilosophical research could belong to any ot 

gop we jivisions of philosophy, namely metaphysics, 

spe | philosophy of values. They may eves [c- 
hy, such a3 philo- 


anc 
npistem® mee the F tensions of philosop 
it of history» philosophy of science, and philosophy of 
sop Avail the Lopic could as well pertain to. philosophy 
athe it could be in meta-philosophy, And what} ur 


Coy oe 
jeg mmetnodolo yy of research. in ph iloso phy? 1s the cxaml- 
<ation of th cr thods of investigating into all Hse as 
“philosophy, Hence: the scope of the methodology of 
earch in_ philosophy 18 wider | than that of epist emology: 
The method olavy..of: rese arch.1. philosoph: is not.¢x- 
d.treatment of various thearies of 


ected to include a. detaile 


knowledge jystb ecause epistcmology is. 
rings into the subject- 


Such a t reatment would mean enter 
matter of an area of philosophy. The ‘methodology of 
dto discuss the content 


research in philosophy 4g not suppose 
of any area of philosophy. forthe matter of that. Its proper 
task is to. Look at the work’: of philosophy in alj its areas 
forh thie oulside AS iL were anc consider thie AD] to 
philosophical research. Such a tas 

y Shiloso 


£ 

of véneral inter dea. | 

eee to specialists } 

celts e uipment for research, choice of subject, and_pro- 
sUures in the different stages of execution. 


Iso a metho dology- 


approacli to- 
k would cover questions : 
n all areas of pil phy,» 
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